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In educational journalism New York makes three claims : (1) 
to the earliest educational journal published in English ; (2) to 
the most thorough trial of the educational journal as an official 
publication, having had for a time two such journals contempora- 
neously, one representing the Department of Public Instruction, 
and the other the State Teachers' Association ; (3) to a series of 
educational journals of such continuance and character that they 
depict her educational history more minutely than that of any 
other State is recorded. 

The Academician, 1818-1819. 

On Feb. 7, 1818, appeared the first number of The Academician, 
a semi-weekly octavo ((ixfl£) of 16 pages, at #3.00 a year. The 
editors were Albert Picket,* president of the Incorporated Society 
of Teachers, and John W. Picket, corresponding secretary of the 
same. The -editors deemed it unnecessary to expatiate on the 
utility of periodical publications in diffusing knowledge, and con- 
centrating facts and opinions, which though isolated, are yet of 
real importance. Their contents were to " consist of observations 
on Polite literature ; essays on moral and physical science ; bio- 
frtyhieal sketches of distinguished persons; Poetry, original and 
selected; criticisms; strictures on the best modes of education, 
notices of literary and philosophical inxtitvlions, lie." Solution 
of problems in science was to be a leading feature, beginning in 
Arithmetic, with easy questions. We find a series of articles on 
the new Lancasterian and Pestalozzian systems, and an essay on 
the evil, tendency of theatrical representations at school. There 
is an Ode to Terror, — the last line : 

And write, in blood, till! fjitul warrior's doom. 

In curious contrast with the laboriously profound articles which 
fill most of the pages is a minute report of the trustees of Hyco 
Academy, North Carolina, which details how the First Class 
consisted of Mary Smith and William Parlee, who were examined 
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on spelling in words of one and two syllables, and wen; iippi-ovcd . 
while the Second Class consisted of Sophia A. M. M'Gehee, 
etc., etc. 

In the number for Oct. 10, one Samael ISacon, of York, Pa., 
writes to the editors a congratulatory letter, and encloses a prospec- 
tus of The Amdemi'id llvndd and Journal of Education, which 
he had projected six months before, and relinquished only when tin 
Academician anticipated his plans. In this prospectus he had 
remarked : 

It Bcems strange that almost every art. science and profession lias its |m; 
culiar vehicle of information, while the science of education is without it 
advocate. Law, medicine and divinity, commerce, iigriciilturo, and even ihe 
fashes Bad follies of the age, have their "Jtmrwil*," while Ihe art of hii|irovh 
the humau mind, the source whence all the others derive their consequence, 
abandoned to chance or negloct. 

In the 14th number, "literary information" is solicited, which 
expression the editors amplify to include : 

1. The origin, progress, ANnPAHTicaii.ABY tub frekknt state m' scimhx.h 
AND collkokb. The number of presiding officers anil their names :— course 
of study, etc. 

2. Legislative and corporate encouragement. 

3. Manner of government, how administered, 

4. Professorships, number of professors and tutors. 

5. Number of students in each place of learning. 
0. The expenses of tuition, board, etc. 

7. Society of students for literary Improvement, rules, regulations, 
or distinctions. 

8. Philosophical apparatus, library, etc. 
U. Description of their buildings and their cite (sic) — of the city, town or 

village in which they are situated, aad of the adjacent country, elc, 

II.). Names of .students wlm excel at I lie ami mil cMimimitinus ,— reports 
the examining committees, premiums, rewards, etc. 

It. An account of the rise and progress of theological societies and institu- 
tions— Sunday schools, elc. 

The first fruit of this invitation is an account of Hamilton Col- 
lege, and the next number gives a description of a Lituicaatcrian 
school in Washington, — 

where 43 are making gratifying progress ia dictionary exercises, "Euglish 
reading aad grammar, limnsiiy's Wnsliiiigtoii. Ciimuiiiig's urography, etc. 

a-S with the ahove number read Freame's Scripture instructions (extracts 
from the old and new testament) and are able to spell words (if from three to 
five syllables. 

10 are learning to read Dr, Watt's divine songs and spell words of twn 
syllables, etc. 

On the whole The Academician is dry reading. The full 25 
numbers were published, with an index and a preface which an- 
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nounced that the editors had completed their labors. They say : 

In tin,* prosecution of this work obstacleE have arisen, whirl], unaccustomed 
to editorial duties, we little expected to encounter ; but notwithstanding these, 
and the short cessation allowed us from the toils of the scholastic (#»V) profes- 
siiiii, wO have, in hopes of being useful to the student, preceptor, and the 
piiMic. I'lid'-iivrireii I 'i fullll I lie especl-tUioris wlildi may have been excited from 
the novelty of the, undertaking, and (he situation in which we are placed. 
The Common School Assistant, 1836-1640, 

In January, 183G, there was issued at Albany the first number 
of a quarto (8Axl0i) journal of eight pages, published at fifty cents 
a year by J. Orville Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor was widely known as an educational leader. He was 
born in Charlton, May 14, 1807, fitted at the academy at Cherry 
Valley, and graduated from Union College in 1830, after which 
he studied law in New Haven. 

About this time James Wadsworth of Geneseo, offered a prize 
for the best essay on school-teaching, and Mr. Taylor offered in 
competition an essay called " The District School, or National 
Education." The committee thought it hardly up to the standard 
required, hut decided to give him the prize, and it was published 
at Mr. Wad worth's expense. Mr. Taylor received $1,000 for the 
copyright, and the preface to the 3d .edition (1835) states that 3,000 
copies were sold within four months of its appearance. The Re- 
gents recommended its use as a reading book in teachers' semin- 
aries, " for the double purpose of improvement in the English 
language, and for becoming familiar with the most improved 
mode of instruction, and the best rules of school government.'' 
This edition is entirely re-written, and chapters VII and XIX are 
added. It is a 16mo of 29fi pages. 

Becoming thus identified with the cause of education, Mr. 
Taylor removed to Albany, and in January, 183G, issued 50,000 
copies of this Common School Assistant. He had the patronage 
of Mr. Wadsworth, Gov. Marcy, Gideon Hawley, and other men 
of this stamp, and of the 11 numbers, ending with November of 
that year printed altogether 410,000 copies, or an average of over 
37,000 copies a month. Subscriptions in sums as high as $100 came 
in to encourage distribution of the paper, and it secured the be- 
ginning of an awakening in education. 

He begins : 

The improvement of Common Schools is the exclusive object of this paper. 
From statistical tables ii can lie seen I tint only one pupil in twenty goes higher 
than the common school. This paper, therefore, will endeavor to assist nine- 
teen out of twenty of the children and youth of these United States, while 
they are acquiring the only education they will ever receive. 
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The Assistant started out well, with short articles, considerable 
news, and such endorsement by teachers that when the seventh 
issue was reached the hack numbers had to be reprinted to : 
orders. 

In No. 11 the loading editorial talks gleefully of a Better Day : 

What a change in one year, and on the subjeel of education too I 
Ject to which public attention Imrl not been turned. We might, it is tru«, 
litivc tidknl al unit, education ; have written some iearncd essays on education ; 
have put an the >tnt>iU-h.,rik some good laws on education ; but the wMept 
with their voice mid their press and their travelling agents and their voluntary 
associations, controlling and conecatniliug their awakened energies, had n 
kju.iI.-i: it. It is only (if late that the arms of the community have been throw 
around the school house. It is but even now, that public sympathy n 
action, and united public action, is (sic) with and for the common school, 
lightened public opinion * * • * * UwuftU, andstrongl 
felt, in every district, and in every family of the district. When the f»th 
passes the school house, he says to bis neighbor : 

" We must put sonic glass in the windows that you see broken out ; and w 
must nail on those clap-boards ; and we must lis n little shelter for the woo 
to keep it dry this winter." 

His neighbor says : 

" Yes, yes, yon tire right. I waa thinking about that the oilier day ; 
will try and have a better school than we have had. I think, too, we 
pay n little more and gel a better teacher : don't you think it is best i " 

"I should like that much," says the other, "for I menu !■> hi'hiI u 
larger children to school this winter, and I mean to send them more steadily, 
loo, than I have douc. I do believe, as the Cumninn. S-:ti<,»l Anshlni,! 
• that to give our children a good education is Ihe best thing we c 
tin in.' "' 

" Yea. neighbor," says the other. " I will go to-niorruw and Bl the school- 
house ; and will keep n good look out for u qiiuliiled teacher, and we will hart 
a school meeting, and get all the district awake on this subject." 

Such is Ihe feeling and language in the districts. What could be t 
hopeful?— (i. WD. 

At the close of the year Mr. Taylor announces that ho sba] 
begin his second volume with a monthly issue of 50,000 copies 
and publishes a letter from Edward Everett, highly approving and 
offering to contribute. This number is accompanied by a design 
for a model school-house, by Alex. J. Davis, estj., architect, New 
York. Outside it resembles the lirst fire-engine house in a sprout- 
ing western city, the most prominent feature being a big and tall 
bell-tower. The building proper is half of an octagon, the desks 
being grouped about the " Master Seat", as the plate puts it, 
probably by accident. A clock and globes are overhead, while on 
each side are architectural models — one of a Grecian temple and 
the other of a Gothic cathedral. There are no windows, all the 
light being admitted from above. 
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It was in the July number of this year that the first call appeared 
for a " Convention of Common School Teachers," at Albany, Sept. 
20, 1S3G. Ilere is the notice : 



Com 
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The Common Scliool Teachers in the State of New York are respect fully 
invited to meet in tiie Capitol ;it Albany, on the 20th of September next, at 12 
o'clock. As it is known that this Convention is culled for the purpose of in- 
creasing the pay and influence of those engage.] in this arduous and lionnrnlilc 
profession, there will he a full and general attendance. Teachers from every 
town in the State are expected. 

A report of the meeting is given in the October number, wherein 
it appears that Mr. Taylor called the meeting to order and was 
made president. There were 140 present, and their principal work 
seemed to be to recommend the Assistant; and the " Common 
School Depository'' which Mr. Taylor had established at Albany, 
and from which he sold during the year 7,000 volumes. 

Iu the number for May, 1S3T, appears a call by a committee 
named " at a convention of teachers and friends of education held 
at Albany on the 18th of February last," for an assembly of " The 
Friends of Education in the State of New York," to meet at TJtica, 
May 11, hut we do not find a report given. 

In March, 1837, Mr. Taylor announces that an " American Com- 
mon School Union" conducted by him has been opened in New 
York City, "for the purpose of furnishing a Central depository, 
where can be seen and purchased whatever relates to the improve- 
ment of schools and to the diffusion of useful knowledge." A 
aeries of books was published that included eventually : Town's 
Spelling-Book and Analysis, McVickar'a Political Economy, Tay- 
lor's Farmer's School Book, Wilson's Civil Polity and Political 
Economy, Mrs. Jane Taylor's Girl's School Book, and Physiology 
for Children, Mrs. Sigourney's Girl's Reading Book and Boy's 
Eeadtng Book, Mather's Geology, Lee's Physiology, Beattie'a 
Arithmetic, Taylor's District School, Burton's District School as 
it Was, Wittich's Essay on the Method of Teaching in Prussian 
Schools, Lord Brougham on Education ; and several anonymous 
books, as, Prussian and New York School Systems Compared, 
Satirical Hits on the People's F.ducation, etc. 

In the April number appears the constitution of the " Ameri. 
can Common School Society," of which Albert Gallatin was presi- 
dent and Mr. Taylor secretary. It took #500 to constitute a man 
director, and as 2B names are given the society seems to have had 
financial footing. Its purpose was to improve and extend public 
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schools by publishing a cheap monthly paper (manifestly the Ax- 
si.f/niif), offering premiums for school books, etc. 

In the number for November, 1837, the editor announced ' 
Happy Thought." Thereafter he resolved to make his paper con- 
form to the needs of children in the, school-room, and accordingly 
he proposed in future issues to have the following departments : 
(1) News of the day, (2) Common Schools, (3) Social Morals, (4) 
Domes tic Economy, (5) Political Economy, (13) Agriculture, (7^ 
Muchanics, (8) Duties of Public Officers, ('.I) Science of Goven 
mont, (10) Practical Chemistry, (11) Natural Philosophy. 
The first statement tinder Practical Chemistry is as follows : 
Caloric Is n very thin subtle fluid. ' 

The journal for May, 1838, illustrates " The Old School House/ 
and " The New School House." 

" The Old School House " is made of boards which are tumbling 
apart (query, why not of logs ?), while the smoke, possibly tin 
flame, pourB from a corner of the roof where once was the cbim 
ney. Though this would indicate cold weather, boys are wadin, 
bare-legged in a ditch by the road, deep enough for another b 
to cast up the despairing arms of one drowning. The master 
balancing himself on bis heels in total disregard of the usual 
restrictions as to centre of gravity, is striking with a cano i 
boy who sits rather uneasily upon the circumambient attnoi 
phero. Another boy, hanging on tho tailboard of a wagon, 
being whipped by the driver, who, though in the distance, 
is a half larger than the master in the foreground, and who i 
be not only legless but thighless, as not the wagon, nor tho spat 
under it, nor the ground beneath, could contain the contiiiiintidi 
of his form upon the same proportions. The rest of the boys art 
fighting, and all of them wear stove-pipe hats. One girl withoui 
a waist is jumping rope, and another, with ears wet back under h 
hair to make room for her grin, is fixing her bonnet, Altogethei 
it is a dismal spectacle. 

"The New School House " is in marked contrast. All the boj 
have been killed off but two, and theso are being led, hand in bant 
down the clean pavement, by a Sixth Ward politician with his St, 
Patrick's hat on, and with one log bent out to allow for the un- 
comfortable length of his left femur. There is a fenco in front, 
made of two thin boards so far apart as to bo no impediment to 
passage, and a pair of open gates which would come within a foot 
of meeting when they were closed. The bnBding has two windows 
and a double-door without handle or hinges, Dyspeptic trees lean 
in labored rows on each side, and the absence of any sign of life 
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shows that the place has long been deserted, and that these two 
boys have been taken to it as a spectacle of some historical interest, 
like Banker Hill Monument or Libbj Prison. On the whole it is 
EttOnrofulior to contemplate than tho other. 

Such were tho ideals of fifty-five years ago. 

In March 1838, the editor confesses that his journal has never 
paid for the printing and paper, but has cost $3,000 more than 
its receipts. 

Tlie reward it gets is hi the consciousness of exerting n great elevating in- 
fluence; and greatly will that reward lie increased if similar efforts (looking 
tit the great good already done] shall give us many papers advocating the 
" People's College," as there are now advocating tlie subject of temperance. 

At the conclusion of the 3d volume the editor says : 
Four states have within the last eighteen months appointed Boards of Com- 
missioners of Common Schools, sect nut. their Secretaries to address the people, 
and commenced the publication of common school papers. All of the school 
periodicals published by these Hoards Imvi: taken a part of the name that we 
first proudly selected, viz: " Common School. " This sheet was the first that 
ever bore on its front that noble title. And it seems that we had not only 
chosen a happy name, for every sheet with one exception out of the eleven 
now published and started .since our mvn It- in itt.bipteti our _/'„ru> — a quarto with 
eight pages. * * * Onr paper has gone on without any 

interruption, increasing its subscribers daily, till it now bus a larger list than 
it ever had at any other time. And we are happy to announce that our en- 
couragement is such as to permit a small remuneration to agents, and still 
have good expectations of a fair salary to the editor.— (iii. 80). 

A " Common School Almanac " at 3*2.00 a hundred is promised, 
but nowhere described as appearing. 

Mr, Taylor prepared and delivered in a series of towns three 
" Lectures on Education," which were published separately by the 
Society in 3.2-page pamphlets. The "Second Lecture" as printed 
gives on the back "As Some School Houses Look," and "Asa 
School House Should Look," taken from tlie Assistant; and the 
"Third Lecture" gives a picture of half a dozen hoys on a seat 
with no back or foot rest, a teacher in a silk hat and swallow-tail 
coat chopping wood for the school-house "at $10 a month aud 
board round," a tin-peddler crying out " I kept school awhile but its 
not respectable enough," etc. These with some of the cuts in the 
Axxisiiant give an idea of the pictorial art of the day, the Puck of 
1840. 

In the September number is found an account of a meeting held 
at Saratoga in Aug., 3838, and in Feb., 1830, the Society offered 
?100 for the best essay on " The Qualification of a Teacher in Pri- 
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mary Schools, and the Most Efficient Mode of Discharging hie 
Duties." But tbe prize seems never to have been awarded. 

At the end of tho 4th volume it was announced that the Astttt- 
/ml would be doubled in size and in price {formerly 50 cents), and 
four such numbers were issued. But the number for April, 1840, 
is the last I have seen, and the Society seems to have disappeared 
also. The District Scliool Journal had already been started at 
Geneva, the first number dated March 25, and to this the patron- 
age of the State Superintendent (John C. Spencer) was given. 

Meantime Mr. Taylor was "professor of popular education in 
the University of the City of New York." In Feb., 1839, he a 
nounces that in May 1 he will "commence his course of instruc- 
tion to a Class of Young Gentlemen aud Ladies, who may wish to 
make a better preparation for the profession of teaching." There 
were to be a recitation and a lecture each day for six months, the 
tuition waa to coat $10.00, the books {from the Depository, v 
may be sure) 88.00, and board and washing *3.00 a week, or Lai 
that if pupils board themselves. He adds, "The class of fifty 
which went through this course last summer are now receiving on 
an average 130 per month and board, for teaching." Indeed from 
a quotation published in Oct., 1838, it seerns he guaranteed posi- 
tions at better pay to all his pupils, and in fact he conducted a 
sort of teachers' agency, as appears from this notiee in Oct., 1839: 

To Tkackkks and Schools. 
Teachers can be informed of vacant schools, by applying ut our office; 
and schools desiring teachers can always lie supplied by applying as above. 
Schools should iilw;<js state (lie wages, etc., they arc able to oiler. 

But his efforts were too scattered to be successful, and after lec- 
turing in many parts of the Union, he abandoned his work as a 
reformer to enter regular mercantile business of another kind. 
He was unsuccessful and retired to New Brunswick, where he 
lived in retirement til] hiB death, Jan. IS, 1890. 



So New York's first two educational journals had failed, — the 
one yielding up the ghost with dignity, publishing its own requiem, 
and appending to its single volume a careful index as a sort of 
obituary sermon ; tho other iguominiously disappearing after a - 
precarious and not wholly creditable struggle for existence. 

But these had been individual enterprises. Meantime New 
York had begun the experiment of educational journals as official 
publications. 
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The District School Joi-rnal op the State of New 
York, 1840-1852. 
The District School Journal had been started March 25, 1840, at 
Geneva, by Francis Dwight,* as an eight- 
page quarto (Oxll£). The prospectus 
urges that, while so many journals are 
i advocating the claims of parties and 
I sects, it can need no apology to acid one 
I to the small number of them which are 
devoted to the interests of District 
Schools, but confesses that the real ori- 
gin of the paper is the recommendation 
francis dwight. in Superintendent Spencer's last report, 

that New York have a paper for official communication between 
the Department and the district officers. Mr. Spencer had said : 
In Massachusetts. Connecticut, and Michigan, there are journals devoted 
exclusively to the promotion of common school education. They are con- 
ducted under the superintendence of the officer! charged with that subject, 
and are made the organs of communicating to the subordinate officers, to 
teachers, and to the Inhabitants of districts, the various information necessary 
to the correct discharge of their duties, and to prevent litigation. They con- 
tain also valuable essays upon reformB and improvements of the system, and 
discussions on various topics connected with education, calculated to awaken 
attention to the subject, find produce a more active and vigorous spirit in for- 
wiirding the cause. There can be no doubt that a similar journal in this State 
might be made eminently useful in the same way, and it would certainly re- 
lieve this department from n very severe labor— that of answering inquiries as 
to the duties of officers, and resolving doubts and difficulties.— IHstrict Sthanl 
jfoumol, (i. 2). 

Accordingly Mr. Dwight announces that the first place in this 
Journal will always be given to the decisions of the Superinten- 
dent and the official information to School Districts. But he also 
proposed to omit nothing which could be useful to parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils. 

The new School Law, passed May 2G, 1841, contained the fol- 
lowing provision : 

g 32. The superintendent of common schools, from year to year for three 
successive years, shall be authorized to subscribe for as many copies of any 
periodical, published at least monthly, in this Stale, exclusively devoted to 
the cause of education, and not partaking of a sectarian or pnrty character, us" 
shall be sufficient to supply one copy to each organized school district in the 
Slate ; in which periodical the statutes relating to common schools, passed at 
the present or uuy future sessions of the legislature, and the general regula- 
tions and decisions of the superintendent made pursuant to any luw, shall be 
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mary Schools, and the Most Efficient Mode of Discharging I 
Daties." But the prize seems never to have been awarded. 

At the end of the +th volume it was announced fits) 
ant would be doubled in size and in price (formerly 50 cents), am 
four such numbers were issued. But the number for April, 184t 
is the last I have seen, and the Society seems to have disBppeai 
also. The District School Jour na l had already been started i 
Geneva, the first number dated March 25, and to this the putrot 
age of the Statu Superintendent (John C. Spencer) was given. 

Meantime Mr. Taylor was "professor of popular education m 
the University of the City of New York." In Feb., IS39, he 
nounceB that in May 1 he will "commence his course of instn 
tion to a Class of Young Gentlemen and Ladies, who may wish t 
make a hotter preparation for the profession of teaching." Thei 
were to be a recitation and a lecture each day for six months, tfan 
tuition was to cost 110.00, the books (from the Depository, ' 
may be sure) 18.00, and hoard and washing '&t.00 a week, or hal 
that if pupils board themselves. He adds, " The class of lift 
which went through this course last summer are now receiving o 
an average $30 per month and board, for teaching." Indeed froi 
a quotation published in Oct., 1888, it seems he guaranteed po( 
tions at better pay to all hie pupils, and in fact he conducted a 
sort of teachers' agency, as appears from this notice in Oct., 1830: 

TO TKACnEIlB AND SCHOOLS. 

Teachers can !)e informed of vacant schools, by applying at ou 
and schools desiring teachers can always lie supplied by applying s 
.Schools should always state the wages, etc., they are able to offer. 

But his efforts were too scattered to bo successful, and after le< 
turing in many parts of the Union, ho abandoned his work a 
reformer to enter regular mercantile business of another kind. 
He was unsuccessful and retired to New Brunswick, where 1 
lived in retirement till his death, Jan. IS, 1890. 



So New York's lirst two educational journals had failed,— 
one yielding up the ghoBt with dignity, publishing its own requiem 
and appending to its single volumo a careful index as a sort o 
obituary sermon ; the other ignominiously disappearing after i 
precarious and not wholly creditable struggle for existence. 

But these had been individual enterprises. Meantime Nev- 
York had begun the experiment of educational journals aB official 
publications. 
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The District School Journal op the State of New 
York, 1840-1852. 
The District School Jmirual bad been started March 25, 1840, at 
Geneva, by Francis D wight,* as an eight- 
page quarto (9xll£). The prospectus 
urges that, while so many journals are 
Ivocating the claims of parties and 
I sects, it can need no apology to add one 
I to the small number of them which are 
devoted to the interests of District 
Schools, but confesses that the real ori- 
gin of the paper is the recommendation 
in Superintendent Spencer's last report, 
i paper for official communication between 
the Department and the district officers. Mr. Spencer had said : 
In Massacu ii setts, Connecticut, and Michigan, there are journals devoted 
exclusively to the promotion of common school education. They are con- 
ducterl under the superintendence of the officers charged with that subject, 
and are made the organs of communicating to the subordinate officers, to 
teachers, anil to the Inhabitants of districts, the various information necessary 
to the correct discharge of their duties, and to prevent litigation. They con- 
tain also valuable essays upon reforms and improvements of the system, and 
discussions on viirieu.s tupics oiiiiiecUnl with education, calculated to awaken 
attention to the suhject, and produce a more active and vigorous spirit in for- 
warding the cause. There can he no doubt that a similar journal in this State 
might he made eminently useful in the same way, and it would certainly re- 
lieve this department from a very severe labor— that of answering inquiries as 
to the duties of officers, and resolving doubts and difficulties.— IHatrict School 
ffournal, (i. 3). 

Accordingly Mr. Dwight announces that the first place in this 
Journal will always be given to the decisions of the Superinten- 
dent and the official information to School Districts. But he also 
proposed to omit nothing which could be useful to parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils. - 

The new School Law, passed May 26, 1841, contained the fol- 
lowing provision : 

g 32. The superintendent, nf common schools, from year to year for three 
successive years, shall be authorized to subscribe for as many copies of any 
periodical, published at least monthly, In this State, exclusively devoted to 
the cause of education, and not partaking- of a sectarian or party character, as* 
shall be sufficient to supply one copy to each organized school district in the 
State; in which periodical the statutes relating lo common schools, passed at 
the present or any future sessions of the legislature, and the general regula- 
tions and decisions of the sii|n;rinli.'ndcrit niade pursuant to any law, shall be 
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[.'iHi-liLil gratuitously. T lie said periodical eh*!] ■ era of rmh 

district, whose duly ll dial] be to cause each volume to be bound *< (bees 
pone i>t Uw district, ami the sutiir nlmH bo preserved In tlit district '•'■■ I 
the use of tin.' 'li-iriii. Tin --vpenseof such subscription not exeoediiipfS.SH 
■nmiaUy, shall be paid out *>f Ihe surplus income arising from i lie moneys de 
iiositi'd with UnVfitaM by tin' United sums.- <u.2). 

The issue of the Z>w*i ■ 'or July 1, 1841, con- 

tained the announcement of Superintendent John 0, Spencer that 
this was the periodical selected by him. and would bo regarded us 
tl» official organ of communication with the officers and inhabi- 
tiinta of the several districts. The Superintendent took 
pleasure in again commending this publication ic. the favi 
consideration and liberal support of the friends of education gen- 
erally, remarking that the favorable successful prosecution of the 
wurk must depend ohiefly upon the individual subscription, as the 
amount authorised to be subscribed by the Slate barely defrayed 
the expenses. 

Under the impulse of Superintendent Spencer's subscription for 
12, DlKt copies, it was now removed to Albany, enlarged into a 
monthly quarto (9xl3J) of 8 pages, and published at 50 w 
year. It gives some articles on teaching, some anecdotes of the 
goody fable sort, some coarse illustrations. The editorials are 
able, progressive, and aimed at definite improvements in the school 
system. The number of May, 1848, contains lfi pages, in order 
to give in full Horace Mann's 5th lie- 
port. With volume III the price is 
raised to 75 cents, and the size increased 
I to 36 pages, 4 of which are intended Ew 
j advertisements now for the first time to 
be admitted. But after two numbers 
the price is again reduced to 50 '■cuts. 
and the size to 8 pages. In my bound 
volume no advertisements appear as yet. 
With Vol. Ill, No. !>, which ends the 
volume, it becomes an octavo (64x10) of 1G pages, and the pages 
become more and more drearily official, those for November and 
December, 1843, and January 1844, giviug all the space bat one 
paragraph to the new school law. In April, 1844, the editor an- 
nounces his intention to issue double numbers on alternate months, 
but in fact did it every month, and in June associated with him as 
assistant editor the late S. S. Randall.* In November the editor 
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prints with gratification it letter from * 

trustee who thinks the /own i 

lent family and school paper, and da- 

(■hires with tears in liis eves that it is 
I just such a paper he is trying to make. 
I and that he is giving so large a papwr hi 
constant pecuniary BROrifiea. 

In the number for March. 1646, Mr. 
Dwight replies to a complaint that lio 
is unduly fed with public pap ; 
s.SOOto pay for 11,000 SAwJ /owmJi, «rMca Ut 
» be sent monthly to every district of tlie State, The volume of the riirrent 
year constats of 342 closely printed pages. Hcsiilt-s (he 11, mm volumes of Hits 
si/c, printed ami distributed during the year, N00 additional copies (vobmi. si 
Irivc ii.-'-n -''til. without charge, to ;is many town superintendents, ahlioiiiih 
not within the contract miulo hy mo with the State. 

TIicm; 11,1100 volumes cost me, before leaving the printei , over $2. '100. ami 
the other expenses, clerk hire, etc, exhaust ! In- renminbi;; f-1o0. So iimi not 
une cent of the State appropriation has, in fact, fomul its way during the QUI 
rent year to my hands. 

The sum received lor tin' additiouid oireulalion of tin- Joimm/ e\eceds 1ml 
little the amount paid by inetii S, S, Randall. Esq., for his valuable services 
,e editor. 



t. KAN DA 1. 1, 

Tin- Btatc appropriates % 



With the advice anil cordial consent of the Secretary of Suite, to whom 
these facts were familiar, I wan allowed to add an advertising sIht-i. wlilHi i* 
now printed on the four outer pages, nerving us a cover to the J 
yielding something to the editor— about onc-linir what, w;is olTrred lo me w lien 
1 was invited to take charge of the Journal.— (v, 323), 

It was a little singular that thirty years afterward, wlitn Mr. K. 
E. White sold the JVidiomil Teacher which he had edited for S6 Via- 
teen years, he made precisely the same estimate — that the snlwcrip- 
tions just about paid the expenses of the paper, leaving him Hie 
advertising proceeds for salary. But only official support or 
exceptional editorial ability can show any such results, The 
average educational journal ia very lucky if its ivoeipis from sub- 
scriptions and advertisements both will pay for ils paper ami 
printing. 

With the 6th volume it was announced that more spa-'..- ■! Id 

be given to miscellaneous matter, but the change is not perceptible. 
No. 10 is draped in black for the editor and founder of the ./mi nut/, 
Francis D wight, universally respected and lamented, who died 
December 15, 1845. Mr. Randall became sole editor, and an- 
nounced in the February number, that aa the Superintendent had 
ordered the subscriptions to diatriota continued, ho should rely for 
compensation wholly upon the subscription list outside the State 
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appropriation, which was. reduced in February from #2,800 
•8,400. 

With Vol. VIII, 1847, another change waa made in size, from 
ffx9j to 6jxl0 inchoa, and in editors from Mr. Randall to Bev. Dr, 
Win. II. Campbell. In June the editor remarks : 
e to Inform u 



rom 



renders that the LegialatUH fvM 

granted the usual appropriation to the IHttrtet 
keep concealed the fact that the 



II gives us much plea 
previous to its adjournmi 
Srtwnl Journal, We do □»(, however, wish U 

appropriation was voted for by some with great reluctance, and it a 
doubted that their objections arose from no predmliee against tin? cruise of 
education, but, simply because in Koine regions of the State the numbers of the 
Journal were not taken from the Post Oltice.— (viii. fi). 

But why. it may be asked, is not the Journal taken from the l'ost Office ? 
Is it not the duty of the Clerk of the district to take it out ? Ilns he any op- 
tion in the case ? Not the least. It it hit dull/ In take it mil., and if hr ilorn 

But, it was furthermore stated during the progress of the debale in the As- 
sembly, that the Journal was uninteresting, being tilled with the reports and 
proceedings of the town and county Institutes. But such an objection was 
not made and could not lie made by any gentleman wbo had read the Jmmal 
for the last eighteen months ; for during the whole of that period very few of 
these reports have been published. It was thought that as they had only a 
local interest, the columns of the Jitunial could be occupied more profitably, 
and they were so occupied. 

It is also our purpose to pursue the same course in future. We wish U 
present to our readers that kind of reading which may be generally proliU 
and acceptable; and it Is hoped that no friend of county Institutes will fee 
offended at us, for attempting to act in such a way as to deprive of his wca 
ons any objecter who may rise in some future assembly.— (viii. Bl). 

In July the form of the Journal was onco more changed, thi 
page being widened and a larger type employed ; and in March, 
1848, Mr. Campbell retired from the editorial chair in favor ( 
Edward Coooor, who had founded the Teachers' Adnwa/i' thirty 
months before. He removed the publication office to Syracuse 
where the appearance of the Journal manifestly improved, 
thicker and whiter paper being employed, and aomo system observer! 
in the Bizes of type. 

In the number for AuguBt, 1848, Mr. Cooper inserted a full pagt 
advertisement of the New York Tribune, which alluded to thi 
coming presidential campaign in unmistakably Whig accents. To 
this the Superintendent, Morgan, objected, saying that while tin 
contract with the Department permitted the attachment of adver- 
tising, there was a tacit understanding that these should includi 
no partisan matter. The editor apologized, saying that the advei 
tisement came aa a stereotyped page, and waa not read until nearly 
the whole edition had left the r 



Dr. Henry Barnard, 




while residing in the city of Albany, I hap- 
pened to be engaged, one stormy day, in 
looking over my files of papers, and 
among others the District School Jour- 
nal. * * * * These cogitations 
naturally led me to think of the feasibil- 
ity of holding a State Convention of 
Teachers. Why could it not bo done ? 
* * * * . How shall it be brought 
about ? Will the District School Jour- 
nal publish our call ? Ah, what a pity 
it is that we teachers have not an organ 
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In February, 1^4'J, the publication oflice was once more removed 
to Albany, a fire on January Oth having destroyed the oflice at 
Syracuse, with the mailing books and all the back numbers. In 
April Mr. Randall again became editor, and in July he comments 
upon the following complaint from the Wyoming County Mirror : 

With such liberal Slate patronage to start upon, and being the official paper 
of the State, one would suppose it could command the highest grade of tal- 
ents to conduct it; and that the character would be worthy of the 700,000 
children for whom it professes to speak. Has it been so 1 Take out the 
ollldal notices, 8.ik1 it is the opiniun of one, at least, that for a few years put 
it has been a second or third-rate concern. Much of its reading matter has 
been dull and uninteresting, and, for variety tuul scientific character, \vc think 
it lias been excelled by most of the educational papers with which we have 
beeu acquainted. The Massachusetts Common, School Journal, edited by 
Horace Mann 1ms been worth a dozen of it. It has seemed to lack essentially 
thai kind nf stimulus which is pruducfil by I'liei'^'elic competition. Another 
paper, competing for the place, would probably have done much more to 
it what it ought to have been, tlmn all the State patronage that has been 
lavished upon it.— (x. 00). 

With Volume XII, the District S'hool Journal unites with the 
New York Journal of Education (see page 18}, under the title of 
the District School Journal of Education of the State of New York; 
and W. F. Phelps and Joseph JIcKeen are joined with Mr. -Ran- 
dall as associate editors. But though Superintendent Morgan, in 
his annual report, recommended the periodical as an indispensable 
auxiliary to the department in the transmission and communica- 
tion of educational information, and in the dissemination of edu- 
cational news generally, and even urged an increase in the ap- 
propriation, the Legislature refused to heed him, and the Journal 
ceased with the number for April, 1852, 

The Teachers' Advocate, 1845-1853. 

"In the latter part of March, 1845," writes T. W. Valentine to 
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of our own, through which we may freely communicate with each 
other ! We ti'u.d ham.' out 1 . I must set myself about this work at 
once. * * * * Thus encouraged, I matured my plans, 
especially in relation to the Tcai-tmr.-' Ai/rantfe, the name I pro- 
posed to give onr new organ." Ami he goes on in his letter. 
pablishod for the first time in The School Bulletin 1 or July, 1879, 
to umte the history of the first meeting of the State Association, 
and of The Twrlter*' Ailtxiaite, which was at the same meeting 
B tit r ted us the organ of this Association. In briefly reporting this 
meeting the Pistrict Sr/ionl .Itmrmil for October, 1848, says that 
Mr.-Oooper, from the committee, disclaimed all hostile or rival 
feeling to any educational journal ; regarded a journal devoted t 
the improvement of teachers, and calculated to secure theefficiei 
co-operation of parents, demanded ; and recommended a 
paper of not less than 28 columns, independent of official suppoi 
and political influence. The report was adopted, ami Mr. Coopi 
was made editor. 

I am not fortunate unough to own a ropy of the first volum 
of this journal, of which the full 68 numbers were published ; 
1 here the second, a quarto, 9x114 inches, of 600 pages erolmfi 
of advertisements. No. 1 is dated Sept. Id, 1K4-0, published bi 
L. W. Hall, Syracuse, at two dollars a year, and with a wood-c 
heading representing a ono-roomed school building of 
architecture, and grounds carefully fenced in. This heading coi 
tinned till Dee. 17, when it wus supplanted by plain Koman typt 
changed Feb. 1H to Old English, and changed again June 4, whei 
Joseph McKeen became editor, to fat Roman, with this additioi 
" and Journal of Education," published in " New York and Syn 



This was by union of the Advocate with Tin; Amman* .lourm 
of Education, of which I have never seen a copy, but assume tin 
it was u monthly journal established by the committee appoint* 
at the second meeting of the Association, as reported in the Ad 
vacate for Oct. 29, 184G (ii. 94). At the next meeting, Aug;. £ 
1847, the Association approved of the union (ii. 570). In the u 
torial of June 4 Mr. McKeen says it was, like the Advocate, estab- 
lished under the auspices of the State Teachers' Association. 

This change made some feeling, as subsequently appears (id. ' 
Mr. Cooper had published an advertisement (ii. 419) offering t 
half interest in the Advocate "to some competent and praetici 
teacher on reasonable terms." The editor here says : 

The circulation ef the paper is now larger, and is increasing non 
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me since il wns established ; mill emiiie<[iu.-iitU- il will repay 11 



Dili .Mr. McKeen says (iii. 74): 

Due ijfut-lfiiiiiii raises the question whether Mr. Cooper was voluntary in 
U; iviiivmvnt from, the A-hoenii'. WV have ahvays supposed Mini hi' relind 
■Trniii cluiiee. beeause lie Wits desirous of etij^niiiti.!; in business r.)i:it would yield 
him a better income. Whatever may be said nf our predeeessnr by others, we 
are of opinion, after m pivtly intimate ar.tpuiint.nni'e. that lie is nut. u man to be 
unseated, and full sHently arid piissivcly to the ground, agibwt his will. The 
•iinifiln.- 1rni.li i.s. thai lif wanted to sell, ami we bought, with the advice and 
n|ijirriviil nf the estii'iilivi- (. , .i>nimit.li.r i.l' i.lir Si:,h- Assin-intion, and numerous 
othur friends and tuiLeliertfbiilh In I In; ens tern and I lie western parts (if the State. 



From Feb. 5, L847, tua 
cgular contributors : 



following are for a time announced us 



B 



Baton Town, A M. 
W. H. C. Hosiner, Esq. 



Miss Emina Willard. 
Miss Eliza Bobbins, 
Miss 0. E. Beeeher. 



e afterward added those of Samuel J. May, 



A. Alcott. M. D. 

Benj. Bale, D.U. 

Prof. E. North, A.M. 

frof. C. Dewey. 

His Ex. H. Eaton. 

A, F. Boyle. Esq. 

'o these names v. 
Albert P. Wright. 

ith Vol. Ill the journal began to be printed in Now York 
(though the title still gave the publica- 
tion-office as "New York and Syra- 
cuse "), the issues became bi-weekly, 
the price was lowered to one dollar, and 
.lames N. MeEIligott * 
with Joseph MeKcen f a 

Several other paragraphs in this num- 
ber claim, that the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, just held in Rochester, had 
not been harmonious, some feeling ex- 
wostorn teachers, as well as differences 




i associated 
tint editor. 



MeKLLIGUIT. 

siting between eastern a 

of opinion as to the County Superintendence and the Normal 



•Born ..f North-Ireland paiontnse 
York "I an early aftv, and was fur a linn 
1MH prfni-iiuil of the MrHiiiriiiV s.viely 
hc eondiU'lerl till liis dentil, net. ■->■.•. ira 



n i :-:. -l n 1 1 . th i . Vfc., ii. i. ;i. ffiO,bal ea 

iisl.fiiv1.ur in the cullenhitii sellout, bn 
huiil. In 185-1 1ii'n,„.,i,,l ;i r'liisnii-iil rv 
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mary Schools, and the Moat Efficient Mode of Discharging his 
Duties." But the prize seems never to have been awarded. 

At the end of tho 4th volume it was announced that the Assist- 
ant would be doubled in size and in price (formerly 50 cents), and 
four such numbers were issued. But the number for April, 1840, 
is the last 1 have seen, and the Society seems to have disappeared 
also. The District School Journal had already been started ut 
Geneva, the first number dated March 25, and to this the patron- 
age of the State Superintendent (John C. Spencer) waa given. 

Meantime Mr. Taylor was "professor of popular education in 
the University of the City of New York." In Feb., 1839, ! 
nouncea that in May 1 he will "commence hie course of instruc- 
tion to a Class of Young Gentlemen and Ladies, who may wish t 
make a better preparation for the profession of teaching." Thert 
wore to he a recitation aud a lecture each day for six months, tin 
tuition was to cost 110.00, the books (from the Depository, ' 
may be sure) fciK.OO, and board and washing '$3.00 a week, or hal 
that if pupils board themselves. lie adds, "The class of fifty 
which went through this course last summer arc now receivinj 
an average $30 per month and board, for teaching." Indeed from 
a quotation published in Oct., 1888, it seems lie guaranteed posi 
tions at better pay to all his pupils, and in fact he conducted a 
sort of teachers' agency, as appears from this notice in Oct., 

To Teachers and Schools. 

Teachers can be informed of vacant schools, liy applying ut our 
and schools desiring teachers can always be supplied by applying us 
Schools should ulwnys slute the wages, etc., Iliey arc able to offer. 

But his efforts were too scattered to be successful, and after lee 
turing in many parts of the Union, he abandoned his work as a 
reformer to entor regular mercantile business of another kirn 
Ho was unsuccessful and retired to New Brunswick, whei 
lived in retirement till his death, Jan. 1R, 1890, 



So New York's lirst two educational journals had failed, — the 
ono yielding up the ghost with dignity, publishing its own requiem 
and appending to its single volnmo a careful index as a sort o 
obituary sermon; tho other ignominiously disappearing after a 
precarious and not wholly creditable struggle for existence. 

But these had been individual enterprises. Meantime 
York had begun the experiment of educational journals as otlicia 
publications. 



:ounsel is to " avoid the common error of esteeming a College 
education necessary to influence or eminence in life." 

In the number for October 1, J 840, the editor corrects the im- 
ion that the Advocate is to he united with the District School 
IniirtiiiL Baying that the former publisher of the Adrocafe has 
purchased the Journal, but has given up his interest in the Atlvo- 
m/r. The two journals will keep their respective paths, the Jow- 
nul as the organ oT the Department, and the Advocate as the organ 
of the State Association. 

Tt is curious to note in glancing through these volumes that 
when the Smithsonian Institution was first established it was re- 
garded as an national university {ii. lil). There is music (ii. 44) 
n a queer notation apparently something like the tonic sol-fa 
system. 

The report of the State Association extends through several 
numbers. The report, of the committee on elementary education, 
inauiniously adopted, recommends the construction of first read- 
ers on the following plan-: 

See Hie bees. Go ao. 



We see the tree 
The tree we see 
We sec the hue. 
The bee we aee. 



O see the b& 
We see no hi 



'.(!> 



The committee on Jacotot's system of instruction report (ii. 105) 

» against it, and mate the report a con- 
demnation of the word-method of teach- 
ing reading. Subsequently (iii. 24) a 
sketch of Jacotot's life is giveD. An- 
other committee reports (ii. 10) une- 
quivocally in favor of phonography, in 
which the Advocate gives practical les- 
sons. 
The text-book contest between Wil- 
joseph jacqtut lard's and Willson's histories appears in 

advertisements containing mutual charges of plagiarism (ii. 4(J8, 
etc.). Later, there is an editorial attack upon McGuifey's Piead- 
s (iii. ;>7). There is a humorous account of a debate on oral vs. 
written spelling (ii. iitit?) quite worth reprinting now for the sake 
of the arguments for the latter. 

'['he third meeting of the State Association filled its president, 
who was the editor of the Advocate, with elation. "The day of 
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triumph for the Teacher js L it. hand,'' he suys (ii. 376): "for wit 
out doubt, his emancipation is nigh. Ilia worth is beginning 
be felt, his power to bo known." 
subsequently (iii. 73) lie deprecates I 
Eeeling <■!' disunion between 
pastern New Xora teaoherB that t 
ens Iho usefulness uf the Associiitioi 
The report on female teachers by 1 
WUlard, our of the *' regular coatrita. 
tof3 " previously mentioned, is given i 
full (iii. 17), as ta bei paper next jest P 
the elevation of teaching (iv. 1). 
the meeting Sept. 17, 1847, of '-The New Jersey Society oi Xew 
ers and Friends of Education " we notice : 

An opportunity was tfiveu {"■ < ■ Hit iircseiiintinii uf new books. Prof, 1 
presented the University A riili luetic ; Mr. Saunders, tlic Granimurlnr. 
Young Vocalist ; Prof. Thomson his Mfntiil mill his Practical Arlthin 
-(ill. 35), 

Discussions on corpornl punishment an frequent) but the b 
ance ia always in favor of it. Indeed a committee of the Now 1 
city teachers' association reviews Lyman (.loch's book at long: 
condemning its conclusions (iii. 71), and the editor takes issue w 
Horace Mann, so far as the la,tter wavers {iii. 301), In the num 
bar for Doceniber 24, 1847, appear advertisements of the " IJ. 
School Agency " established in New York by E. H. Wilcox 
charges institutions from #2.00 to 48.00 apiece for fnruiahiiij 
teachers, but will keep an academy supplied with all iti teacha 
for (H5 a year, or a college with all its professors for $25 a y« 
1 1 oh * * ■:.<■•■ teachers from 11.00 to llfi for getting positions, roqui 
ing pay on registration, but returning it if the position is not scoi 
ed. For a time this Agency bad the support of the Advocate, 1 
subsequently (iii. 24!!) the editor was obliged to announce that *> 
Wilcox us agent for that journal had wrongfully sent out hills, i 
future dealings should bo with the publishers alone i and the n 
vortisemont of the Agency disappears. 

Toward the latter part of tho second volume stories began & 
introduced, historical, of family discipline, and the like, in ( 
dent attempt to popularize the Advocate, but as a whole it is <] 
reading, made up mostly from reports, addresses, and papers t 
long that they have to be continued through several numbers. 
Tun New Yobs Tbacsbb, 185&-18(J5. 
In l.srrJ. the State Teachers* Association met at Klmira, and o 
the first day, August 4, the following reaolutiona were adopted : 




Reaoleed, That a paper be established, to he called the Arc Jo*'* Toiehu-, 
and that the ownership and entire control be vesta! in the New York Slate 
Teachers' Association. 

/,'.■■■■■■ '■'. That the management and .supervision of llie paper he entrusted 
to a Board of Editors, to consist of twelve persons, till of wlinin shall he pracli- 
rail teachers, who shall be appointed annually by this Association, and who 
ihafl be selected from I he various parts of the State, in such a ninnnernsto 
have all sections represented, as far as may he practicable, 

/;. ;■,[,;:, t That in addition to the above, a local editor .shall be appointed by 
the Board of Editors, who shall also be u practical teacher, who shall reside in 
the place where I lie paper is published, who shall have immediate supervision 
of the paper, and who shall receive such compensation for his services as the 
Board of lOiIiicirs shall allow . and the success of the enterprise may warrant. 

/iVa. V; -/. That the paper be in the form of a pamphlet, and be published 
monthly, at one dollar per copy. 

That the publication of the paper be commenced on the ilrstof 
October next, provided that al least, one thousand paying subscribers he ob- 
tained, and their subscriptions be advanced by that time. 

It'inlr. !. That the paper shall be conducted in such a manner that the pro 
motion ul the great cause of education be made a prominent object.— (i. 4). 

Thomas Weston Valentine* was chosen local editor, and tho first 
number was issued in Albany. In his salutatory he says : 

It Is well known thai the Ti n'-h ,':!■•.' Aili-i>r,il/-— the first paper of its kind 
ever published iu this country and perhaps In the world — was also first estab- 
lished as the organ of our Association ; — bni, though its recent editors were 
gentlemen worthy of the highest esteem, from some cause, of which it is need- 
less now to spen k. it failed tu secure that deep sympathy and abiding interest 
from the great body of teachers in our State, so indispensable to its permanent 
prosperity. Several mouths ago its publication ceased, and since that time 
we have bad neither a teachers' paper, nor any periodical devoted to the gen- 
eral interests of education. It was the universal opinion at Elluira, that, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate results of our previous effort, a periodical of the 
riL'lit BOrt, if Qnce esl.alili-.heil. could be well sustained ; and in ncc'Tilaricc 
with that opinion pledges were ijiveii, si I lib lent in amount to warrant its cotti- 

Of the first number 3,000 copies were issued, though in spite of 
numerous pledges of fifty dollars each, scarcely a single dollar bad 
been received, nor was the subscription list at all to be relied on (i. 
llfl). Bat at the end of sis months, the oditor prints 1,500 copies, 
unci declares that he has succeeded beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Soon after he says: 

Our readers will recollect I hat when the idea ■ if a teachers' journal was first 
presented at Elmira. last, August, we strenuously opposed the plan of making 

" Dnni in Nnrllitim. Muss., Fell. Iii, IMS, and Im-kiiii learhhtu in Lancaster, Mass. in Ism 
b Uftftht In I'a.: in 1-11. in AkIiIiiti.I, Mus-.; jin.l from Isy 1s-,:( win e,riiici|>al of :i inihlle 
Afoot iii Albany. Ue was superintend, at i.t tin- .Ml.any "i-Ham Asylum. |svi- 1, and in 

ls.-,r, am.- |u-itii'i|Mil ..f N<>. 10. lire, .Itlj-n. wlinv kir died April 1. 1S?J. II ii-hln 

N-n fort StatcToafheni' Aw.ii-lati.IT). and Ki'in Hie movement wiiieh le.l to forming 

NaMiuiiil Eililiaitiiillnl As-.irialien. 



it su ni«;r«.- imiii-i-iii, <•}' lit, nit" ir, in which long essays only should lie published, 

even though these vault t be good in their place ; and Dot. only so, but wcst.ron.gly 
advocated the plan of mnking it n i,>:i™i*ipr.r simply, through lhc - eolumns of 
whicli the teachers of our State could hold familiar in term h rise with ciich other, 
each communktiting his thoughts in his own chosen way. It was our opinion 
then, and it is now, thai a pnhlicalhni in | uitii fililr-T form WOUld lead numy [0 

expect nii'ii's '](' jnai literary merit, and thereby frighten away the more 
common elans of teachers,— t lie very class we wish to reach. We have, there 
fore, sought to make the Trmliw very democratic, in the true sense of that 
term; and in regarding ! his a* the true way to interest the great body of 
teachers in an enterprise of thin kind, we ['mil we have not been mistaken. * 
* * For ourselves we cau only iuhl Mint, we were never rut mil for one of 
the literati, — or if we were, were sadly spoilt in the iin'k-iifj. The chief purl of 
our education was obtained at. tlu: district school which we attended For lifteon 
consecutive winters, and when WS went to the academy "to fit for college " 
(though we got over the lit long before we reached the college), we were com- 
pelled by poverty to study with the I, aim or Creek gnunuinr in one hand and 
a jitiinl !>i'ti*!t in the other. We, therefore, make no pretensions of having I he 
necessary literary qnnlllicittions for the place we hold, nnd wonder "nl\ how 
we Imvi' ever got along al all. The only merit, we claim is, that ol ticiioj- 
second to none in our zeal and devotion to the interests of teachers, and the 
cause of universal free education.— (i. i'M). 

Of the Legid attire of that yenr he says : 

This body 1ms nt lust adjourned. Tor whicli nil thanks ; for S more disgraceful 
• set of blockheads never itsseuibled. That the country can go on pn» PWOHB 
in spite of such a nuisance, only proves our vast resources and recuperative 
power*, -(i. !(B8). 

Mr. Valentino was re-elected, and announced at the beginning 
of the second volume that the Tmr/irr had taken in enough to meet 
currant expenses, with perhaps a trifle loft with which to begin the 
new year. Principal W. W. Newman sent eighty subscriptions 
from Buffalo, and assured Mr. Valentine that comity would take 
ISO copies. Charles Duvies sent a chock for fifty copies, as he had 
done the year before. Later in the year, D. M. Pitcher, town 
superintendent of Owego, forwarded the names of all of his thirty 
teachers, for which ho got the prize banner at the Association. 
But the editor's path is not wholly smooth. He presently com- 
plains that there arc traitors in tho camp, enemies who will not he 
placated, and whose biographies, he fears, he shall have to reveal 
to a saddened public. Besides, the general hody of teachers have 
not taken hold as they should. Instead of 8,000 subscribers he 
ought to have 20,000, so that instead of thirty-two pages a month 
he could give twice as much twice as often. 

Then, instead of having the thru" "'" one poor fellow's time, and requiring 
him to keep the accounts, conduct the correspondence, attend to the mailing, 
etc., to say nothing of the editorial duties, a good, competent man coidd be 
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employed in em-li or these departments, besides having the whole' lime to some 
talented man in the editorial department. Then might iho teachers, of the 
State point with pride In their professional organ, and find real pleasure and 
profit In reading It.— (li, 112). 

Subsequently he rays of this editorial : 

■v. Brother Huntington of the Conn. Jauriuil thinks our late 
article entitled " A Fete Plain Wbrdl," vu a hanh one So it was Brother 
II.; we believe In using words that will mrateh. When osstigation becomes 
.::■ uooil leache.rssay it should hi; done thoroughly. Butifyou could 
see the pile of dollars which that article brought in. you would acknowledge 
that we were harsh to some purpose.— (ii. 287). 

The editor keeps his temper -as well as lie can over the election 
of Victor M. Rice, as State Superintendent, instead of Mr. Ran- 
dall, bttt he has no patience left when he depicts the sneering con- 
tempt with which the Legislature discussed the bill to incorporate 
the State Teachers' Association. — {ii. 249). 

In June, prizes of twenty dollars were offered for the best original 
essay on any subject connected with practical education, and for 
the best original poem of not less than 300 lines on any similar 
subject. These were taken by Marcius Willson, the text-book 
author, and Mrs. Charles II. Gildersleeve, of Buffalo, At the be- 
ginning of the nest volume a Webster's Dictionary was offered to 
each of the twelve persons who should furnish the best article for 
each mouthly number. One of them was awarded to Dr. T. S. 
Lambert. 

At the Oswego meeting of the Association, Mr. Valentine made 
a personal statement. 

He commenced by giving an outline of the Association, which was organ- 
ized in July, 1845, in the city of Syracuse. It was the first. State Association 
of teachers ever formed in this or any other country, so far as he knew, though 
our example had since been followed by twelve to fifteen oilier States. The 
Si,ih. Ttacherf Afooaate, established at that time, was also the tirst teachers' 
professional paper ever published, liolh of these projects he claimed Hie 
honor u[ originating, though he had originally hceu content to let others enjoy 
that honor. Mr, V. then gave a brief history of the publication, first as the 
AdrtjeitU; sit Syracuse, then in New York, where is was afterwards changed to 
magazine form anil culled the Jtntrnid of I'Miu-idion. finally it was merged 
with the Dixtrirt Srkn.,/ ,/,,,, ru, it. which publication expired in April, 1W52. 

The State of New York was then without an educational journal, and this 
Association without an organ. Willi these unfortunate precedents, no one 

see 1 willing to undertake the bisk of again embarking in 111 is enterprise. 

Under these circumstances, as a icachers" paper had always been a favorite 
idea will, him, he resolved to present the subject at. the then approaching 
meeting at Elmira, as he had done seven years before at Syracuse. The result 
INS the establishment of the S< w l' v r/: Tou-h.r, with himself as resident editor. 
Its publication was commenced without a single burnt Jid<- subscriber (though 
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reex- 



sipiiir wrrr pledged), mid, .is we are not mi incorporated Imdy. he was ulili 

to Income personally responsible to* the payment of all bills. Bill tin; 

|ii , i.i-.|n-iT(j, ainl it. leu I lt:h lurbll v hiei-eascd in rireiilat inn until ii wm: i i 

tuusively Inked than any other journal of its kind in the country, — liaviny 
nearly :-|,t)i)fl suhserihers, ami murn than sustaining Itself Fortwo years he had 
now served its resident editor— a place be had never sought — , for which -in tot 

lii' hail received iii.(.-<>in|ii'i]stii.j<jii eNoepi for tin; manual labor performed. Willi 
oiii; or iwii e.vcetili'ins, he had heard of no complaints of his eonrse unl.il he 
ttn-U'iul.'it this mealing, wln-rc In: found <oiue few persons very busy iu operating 

- r : - . 1 1 1 1 - 1 hi 111. ! I r '.hi in lil. Uii'ivl'iiiv. inn si rei| iff] fully i In-line u reappointment, 

bl jh In- hii'l tin ei'iiii'lriiiiN In tiNike. except tliut. if reports were true, there 

hail heeii :i want of frankness mid npen dealing towards him.— (it 2B8). 

lie was. however, reappointed, Mr. T. IT. Bowen, a clerk in the 
Department at Public Instruction, being made business manager 
ami financial agent, so as to leave Mr. Valentine at liberty to give 
all his labor to editorial work. lie started out with a jubilant 
retrospect, but resigned immediately, leaving entire charge of the 
Ttaeher to Mr. Bowen. 

Mr. Bowen's management proved disastrous. Of the first num- 
ber he got out 5,000 copies of forty-eight pages, at a cost of more 
than $301! and mure than double that of any previous issue. He 
announced that 5,:hi0 copios would bo struck off in October, ami 
he makes it fifty-two pages. He boasts of a list of ninety subscrib- 
ers fnun Buffalo, and of one hundred from Solomon Jenner, of 
New York. Superintendent ltieo urges trustees to subscribe for 
the Teacher out of the library money, and to bind and place it in 
the library. The net price to trustees was put at eighty-four cents, 
which Mi'. Bowen declares to bo less than the price of printing, if 
the proceeds of advertisements should lie deducted ; hut he prom- 
ise.- if i lie circulation can be, in created "eight or ten thousand," 
to give sixty-four pages a month. To encourage them he print* 
sixty-four pages in January, LSfi-t, be has a California editor, ami 
ho adds a New Jersey department. Having given Il'.tO pages to thi 
first six numbers lie calls it a volume, and begins the number for 
April, l£55, as '■ Vol. IV. No. 1." In this number he says : 

Frankness is one clement in my diameter. Thai, being the case, I have to 

stale that ennliiinnl apprehension as in mv health lets iinlueeil mi- I 'eejii mi 

oiler to engage in more lucrative business. I have, therefore, left, tin- Di-pnit- 
ii lent of I'll hi ii- Inst rnel.il in, ami now may he. fount) wit h Sinil.li A- Co.. ma mi - 

raeturersof Argentine rati Silvet Plated Ware ; office at 543 Broadway, Al- 
bany. No slep was ever taken wil.ii greater rehit'tanee, hut. in the judgment 

of all my friends, it was plainly my dutfl . In attempting to C i'me i Pir- 

Ti.u-lfi- lhri.ii-h I he yiiti. I hough I in ivy jeopardize my n.'piil.-il.iou in my jires 
elit occupation. I feel thai I he service is rlue to the profession in wblcll I time 

heen i ininihii- member and with srbicli 1 shall btoi deeply sympathise. If I 
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have friends (ami I know 1 liave) 1 need their sympnth)' and aid. My own toil 
is given freely without reward. Shall I Ik.' sustained l**'f 

T. H. 'ipXEN.— (iv. 57}. 

He rloes not jeopardise !iis reputation in his present "occupation in 
the July number, for he gives one of Smith & Co.'s cuUt'ot silver- 
plated ware, describes tho process of manufacture, and eVdatiy de- 
claring it equal in appearance and service to any in the world, as 
ware made by the firm of Smith & Co., "we are assured, has no 
superior in this or any other country" (iv. 240) ; and he binds :n_ 
the number "Bowen's Self-Multiplier," a pamphlet of sixteen ' 
pages published by Fowler & Wells. 

Bnt he got the thanks of the Association at Utica, and was con- 
. tinued financial manager, A. Wilder taking the editorial chair at 
the opening of Vol. V. He designed to give more variety to the 
matter inserted, " that the magazine may be more fully adapted 
to tho fireside, without losing its value to the teacher." Listen 
to this : 

The editorial vocation lias always been the ideal of our aspirations. Too 
often is its drudgery performed for a meaner ami mi") nil able compensation ; 
and we have learned in what consists its wearisonu-ness, its annoyances, und 
its attractions. We, to some extent, apprehend the nature of the duties which 
wc assume; and like the Hebrew prophet we shall supplicate that a double por- 
tion of the spirit of our predecessors be communicated to us. It is our office to 
enlighten rather than to control ['.] ; and we are habitually jealous of inter- 
ference with personal right. Much may he endured in silence, hut uever for- 
gotten. We intend to ever hold the balance nicely adjusted lictween our own 
rights and those of our readers ; erring rather from defect of judgment thau 
from depravity of heart. — (v. 8). 

It easy to foresee what effect this sort of palaver will have on 
teachers accustomed to the rude but crisp and vigorous and houeBt 
opinions of Mr. Valentine. The finances got beyond Mr. Bowen's 
control, and he announced in the number for February, 185b', that 
his duties would thereafter be performed by Mr. James Cruikshank*, 
then a clerk in the Department of Public Instruction. Mr. 
Bowen's last request to the- teaching fraternity is an idea wholly 
original with him, bnt which needed no patent, viz : that every 
person engaged in tho work of instruction in the State should 
contribute i$ of his annual salary for the support of the Teacher, 

•Rom in Argyll-. N. v.. Aiik. 'J 1 *, ]«31. r-ilnutilutl jii Altiiuiy Academy Bail Union College, 

ilnd in lira iiTiih'il with Sii.-i hnillii-i- Itnln.Tt in i-sraljlisliiiia a I. nlim:-s<.:l««jl at Heliport. 

Prom IBM to lSUfl was a clerk in tin- Depiii'trmmt of I'nlilic Instruction. From 1SU0 tu 187S 
was assistant mi peri i item lent of sdiooK d.joklyn. In IBT3. lei'iout jiriuciiml of No. 1J, 
Brooklyn, where In still remains. I In w;is ciirri'RjH.nidliiKsevivl.iiry ot the Stale Association 
frum lS5Utol8T6. 
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AI, JOURNALS IN Nov Year, 

and tbo general purposes of the Stale 
Association. 

In June, 1860, Mr. Oruiksliauk uppc 

with some urgency for inorusiilisi'iipi in 

land ut the Troy meeting of the oafiot 

ii was announced that by begin- 
' ning the year with an edition of 10,1)00 
copies of extra size, on a basis of less 
than 5,000 paying subscribers, and bj 
» failure to obtain the State appropri- 
ation of U,200, the small debt whica 
rested on the Teacher bad been run up to #3,400. The board 
of editors did not want to ask voluntary contributions of its 
own members, or to beg of its friends ; and it recommended the uc- 
eeptanco of Mr. Cruikshaiik's proposition, to assume all the in- 
debtedness of the Teacher, in consideration for which its entire 
iiscal management should rest with him for three years, with cdi- 
torial charge subject to the direction of the board of editors. — (v. 
5<i0). 

It seoms to have boon a capital bargain for Mr. CruikihanlK 
The State appropriation of (1,300 was afterward paid, so that for 
fj.ani) be got possession of the subscriptions and advertisements of 
the recognized official organ of the teachers of the State, harlaa I 
circulation of nearly 5,000. 

At the conclusion of three yearB the contract was renewed US 
fivo more ; hut Mr. Cmikshank's interest in the Teacher became 
leas and loss, and finally, having removed from Albany and given 
it very little attention during the last year, be withdrew altogether 
at the close of the 16th volume ; and the subscription list was at the 
Auburn meeting in I So'? transferred to the American Educational 
Monthly, the contract letting live years from June I, 1868, Vol 
umes V and VI of that journal have on the title-page " The N&to • 
York Teacher and Amrrinui Kdtu-alitmul Afrmfklif," but after that 
the former half of the title disappeared. 

The American Educational Monthly, 1864-3876. 
Ill the first uu rubor of the Awcriam f'lihtmt iumil MuvlMy it is an- 
nounced that subscribers to 77*0 Eduraiiunul Herald- and Teacher*' 
Fhdlefiii will be entitled to the Afmlhly for their unexpired terms of' 
subscription. Of Ibis Bsrald I have only the volume Tor IW.ML 
This is an S-pago folio, 10x13, at 50 cts. a year. It is called " Vol- 
utno III. Now Series Vol. I," and is published by Smith, Wood- 
man &, Co., "at the rooms of the American School Institute," 
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Che title becomes with this volume Educational Herald and 
Musint! Iftmlhly, and a song is given in every number, all by Geo. 
F. Root except the last two. Mr. Root also becomes musical 
editor. Mfiry L. Booth is the most frequent contributor, but as 
from half to three-fourths the space is given to advertising there 
is little room left for educational matter. "The American Insti- 
tute " isj it will be observed, a School Agency. According to adver- 
ent here it " supplies Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges with 
competent Teachers and Professors, for any department of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art. Particular attention paid to orders for 
Music Teachers. Schools supplied with pupils. Books, Pianos, 
Uusjc and Apparatus, etc., furnished at the lowest cash rates. 
Schools and School-partnerships bought and sold on commission. 
Parent* inul (lu-ariliuns supplied gratuitously with fnll informa- 
tion and circulars of the best schools." 

As this is the Teachers' Agency afterward conducted by Mr. 
Schermerhnrn, I conclude that he purchased the "American In- 
stitute" and all its appurtenances, including the Herald. 

Be that as it may, this first number of the Monthly announces 
that the publishers, Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., "have secured 
the services of a gentleman of distinguished ability to take Edi- 
torial charge." They continue : 

The gentleman alluded to is widely known as one of the leading Educators 
f the country. His broad and philosophic views, with his skill and energy 
is a writer, give the utmost confidence that the design of this Journal will he 
efficiently and successfully carried out ; and that it will he welcomed to the 
isatul hearts of many thousiiurls of appreciative renders. 

This first volume, for 1804, contains 384 pages, 6 x !i£. With 
Vol. Ill this size was cut down to 5£ x 8$, and in this form it was 
regularly published till the close of 187fi, the last volume contain- 

Kng 57fi pages. It is therefore in amount a considerable contribn- 
ion to educational journalism, and it published a good deal that 
was of value. In Vol. I began a series of articles on the great 
English public schools; in Vol. II, on Pedagogical Law, afterward 
published, with additions in Vols. VIII and IX, as Walsh's Law- 
yer in the Schoolroom ; through Vols. IV, V, runs a series of 
articles on Reform Schools ; Kiddle's How to Teach and Johonot's 
Srliool houses are reprinted in full, and throughout there are fre- 
quent informational articles, oftcnest in geography and grammar. 
More stories of the school-room are in the early volumes than in 
any other journal I know, — many of them sketches, but several of 
them, like John Boyd, Julian Cfurdon, and The Sons of Pestalozzi, 
continuing for many months. So aa a set of books ou education 
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these volumes are weli worth owning, and aa the publishers bound 
up a good many volumes every year, some of them may bo found 
iu most educational libraries. 

But as an educational journal the Monthly never had much in- 
fluence, for its editorial management was never in sympathy with 
teachers. It was a caustic critic of everything educational. It 
had editorials on the ignorance of teachers (ii., 344), and the dis- 
honesty of teachers (ii. 378, iii. 81) ; it spoke contemptuously of 
the State Teachers' Association (iii. 393, iv. 370, v. 417, etc.), and 
of teachers' institutes (vi. 10), and burlesqued them both (viii. 402; 
v. 70). It sneered (vi. 133) at the Illinois schoolhouse sent to the 
Paris Exposition, and asked why its out-house was not set up lie- 
hind it. Other educational journals it held for a longtime in con- 
tempt, mentioning them only to wipe the lloor with them (i. IS ; 
viii, 239). Normal schools it had little respect for (iii. 373 ; v. 278), 
and it attacked some of the principals individually, like .lohn W. 
Dickinson, Miss Johnson, Joseph Alden (v. 283); and W.E. Thorps 
(xi. 35). The Oswego Normal and object-teaching it especially 
distrusted (vi. 443), though Uiter it became an advocate of object- 
teaching, and gave (xiii. 1) the first part of a lesson on the turtle, 
illustrated by Frank Beard, promising to "exhaust" the subject of 
turtles next month. 

But it was especially rabid on all text-book matters. Its reviews 
were so violent that a couple pages of long primer would lead to 
nine pages of nonpareil in refutation (xiii. 237, 280, 427); the 
criticism of Worman's German Grammar (vi. 182, etc.) would 
make a book bigger than the grammar itself. It wondered that 
other educational journals yielded to text-book despotism (iv. 30 ; 
- v. 30 ; vi. 20, etc.). Yet it puffed its own books unreasonably, 
and its editorial glorification of Johnson's Cyclopa;dia (xi. 529) 
was poorly paid if it received only a single copy. 

As for text-book agents, it deplored the limits of the English to- 
cahulary when it referred to them (ii. 38, 272 ; iv. 154, 413 : v. 374, 
417; vi. 517 ; viii. 430 ; ix. 478 ; etc.), and it revelled in describ- 
ing the California fight (xii. 189, 347). 

Now, to parody one of President Lincoln's sayings, you can 
quarrel with some people all of the time, and with all people some of 
the time, and still be respected and right ; but you cannot quarrel 
with all the people all of the time and yet have any influence as a 
school journal. Yet that was just what the Monthly did, and so 
even after its union with the Teacher (v. 280) it never had any real 
following, and complained that it had not had cooperation enough 
to enable it to maintain a State department. The last volume 
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dropped the general title altogether, and became ticherinerhorn's 
Monthly, for Parents and Teachers. 

Bat it continually spoke of itself as increasingly successful. 
At the beginning of the fourth volume it announced that it had 
passed the experimental stage : 

The projectors of the American Eilne,ili„uid Mnithhj. had ti keen conception 
of the obstacles before them. They knew that lliey hiul much to overcome, 
and much to learn from experience. But they felt well assured that iliu tight 
kind of Educational Journal would be rightly appreciated. The event has 
sustained their estimate of the appreciation of American Educators. 

The Monthly has attained a circulation greater than that of any similar jour- 
nal in the world, and probably greater than the combined circulation of all the 
other Educational monthlies iu America. No effort will be spared to improve 
its i.'hitructttr and usefulness.— {i v. 32). 

In Vol. V. (p. 281) it spoke of its hundred thousand readers. 

Later (vi. 117) in an editorial on Our Educational Periodicals it 
concluded that the general impression among teachers concern- 
ing other journals wu,b that they were trash. In November of this 
volume (vi. 474), it acknowledged its mistake in laboring exclu- 
sively for the common schools, and said that the gradual widening 
of the Monthly's scope would be continued, and if the friends of 
higher education responded, the Bize of the journal would be large- 
ly increased. With Vol. VII, a larger type and more open page 
were introduced, and the contributed articles, heretofore anony- 
mous, begun to be signed. In Vol. VIII, the number of pages was in- 
creased, and the articles became more literary than pedagogical. 
At the beginning of Vol. IX the editors were " led to reflect that it 
is no light task to conduct an educational magazine," but said : 

The press everywhere has sustained us, and apprt'eii'itivi' subscribers have 
urged us to go on in our fight against error in education. Strong endeavors to 
serve a good cause with fidelity may make sonic enemies, yet many steadfast 
friends will not be wanting. 

In Vol. XIII it says (p. 45) : 

Somehow our Monthly has acquired ti reputation for being "aggressive." 
In ft certain sense we may In 1 deserving of such a reputation. Thirteen years 
ago, we pledged ourselves to "fearless and impartial criticism of quackery in 
school books and in school supervision." And we regret that we have made 
many hitter enemies in fulfilling this pledge. At the same time, we have 
many evidences Unit, we have uecoinplisltcd great good in exposing many im- 
posters and in blotting out. many absurdities. Ii is no jjleasiLiit and no profit- 
able matter to drag to the light tlie corruptions of influential scl I officers, 

and the faults of books pushed by powerful publishers. Yet we shall renew 
our original pledge. And wc shall pray for additional strength and pluck to 
know no friends and lo fear no enemies. 

This ia the last editorial reference to itself we find, though there 
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arc signs in this last volume, like the- repetition (p. 387) of u pic- 
ture already once printed at the beginning of Vol. IX, that little 
editorial labor is longer given. The affairs of the publishers had 
become involved, and early in 1«77 the business was closed out at 
»h Griff's sale. 

Thk Nf.w Souk Bduoxtiohal Jopksal; 1872-1875, 

At the meeting of the Slide Teachers 1 Association held in S&l 
toga, 1872, the project of an organ of the Association was once 
more revived and the following report of the committee appointi-d 
was adopted : 

Without recounting ths failures of the past, or calling attention, beyond 
the mention, to the bet, of the two Educations! Journals published in the 
Stale, loeiil in their cireulntion ami restrieteil in their range of topics, vmir 
Committee would slate Hull Hie matter referreil to them presents Itself in three 
aspects. 

1st. Thr. drMrittrten/m of a Statu Journal to represent all jihrme* of our 
Educational work, — to give thai information of the work of Education in gen- 
end. whirl] will incite < hi- i.-iielu-rs uf tin' Stale to more wisely directed, and 
more efficient effort. 

2d, What S/m'/a/ Intercuts shall he served, and how can such n 3t ;il In 

Qtndneted. 

3d. The VtnMUtot Tfcrfum of the !'>-<.j»-t. 

Your Committee are prepared to report Only on the 1st and 2d. 
Your committee will not relied upon the intelligence of this Assoeinlii 
l>y discussing the first point. 

You know what you want, and we a*o to-day hut pulling Into form win 
you have indicated by 1 he appointment of this ( 'ommittcc. In considering 
2d point, iillnw your Committee to say, they are not unaware of two 
and' important interests in the State, which have by some means been 
antagonistic, and which if maintained in their present altitude 
greatly detrimental to the success of ihc proposed Journals, il in>i prey, 
ivo of its establish me nt, even. 

Your Committee modestly iifHrai, also, that they have not underrated 
difficulty of harmonizing these and other interests, and of enlisting all In 
hearty support of the State Journal. 

Your Committee have consulted able and honorable representatives of 
interests, who are members of this Association. 

Impressed with the great importance "f having an educational organ f< 
the t-i.tin- State, representing nil Educational interests, and taking rank wil 
the very best of such mediums of Education, your Coinmillec prr-sr-m iln- [, 
wing resolutions, for your consideration and adoption ; 

!;.„, ,-,,.' -],i.. Thai the Teachers' Association of the Stale of New York 
earnestly desire the publication of a Journal to be called The New York ■' 
Kdii<-iitliiisi\l. Jtnirn-il. 

Rmlivd— 2d, That said Jmiriial contain not less than 40 or 48 pages, 
elusive of business advertisement*. 

Hamlreil—iiti, Thai said .hiiruid lie under the sole direction of one editor. 

Jlctohal—ilh, That there be appointed by this Association six persona, 
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corresponding editors without moneyed 
following interests, vis.: 

1. Public Schools. 

2. High Schools and Academics. 
'£. Normal Schools. 
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4. Colleges. 

5. Teachers' Itisliinks. 
fl. School Super vision. 

Hi Kn/i't rf— ,3th, That the members of this Association representing these 
several interests solei-l ;i ( ■uiiiiiiilti.'C "f I Invi- who si mil nominate urn.' [n im.ii i o 
represent their interest in the literary management oj the Journal. 

U t :x<iUfd— fit.li. That said corresponding editors Im requested to furnish for 
said Journal such articles as llieir judgment shall dictate. 

lir-xolfi il— Till. Thai we, an an Association, will adopt the Ednentumiil Jour- 
nal ao conducted as our Educational organ, that wo will give it our hearty 
support, and that we will earnestly labor tu incri-asc its circulation.— (i. 10). 

In accordance with this report, the Association accepted the 
proposition of 0. R. Bnrchard,* Instructor in Classics at the Fre- 
donia State Normal School, to publish at Buffalo » monthly jour- 
nal of 48 pages at $1.50 a year. 

The first number contained ?ti pages, and was devoted almost 
ontirely to a report of the State Association. This was the edi- 
tor's first mistake, as the initial number did not open up a lively 
prospect to hesitant subscribers. His second mistake was in unit- 
ing the September and October, and the November and December 
numbers of his second volume, in order to make the year begin 
with January. Though he assured his subscribers that for the 
year's subscription they would get twelve numbers, and that the 
change was ouly to make the volume begin witii the year, lie on Id 
not convince them that he was not attempting to swindle them, 
and he lost many renewals. Yet when, after having published 97 
numbers, he sold the Journal in March, 187.5, ho had some J ,300 
paid subscribers — a substantial list, which allowed some profit 
above publication expenses. Under Mr. Burchard's in an age merit, 
the State Educational Jimrnnl ranked well among the monthlies. 
The news was fuller than was usual, the size was maintained, 
and the articles were generally interesting. But he was confined 
to a corner of the State, and he had no intimate acquaintance with 
the leading teachers, so that the Journal was in no proper senae 
the organ of the State Association. 

The School Bulletin, 1874- . 

It was New York's last attempt at an official .publication. 
The School Bulletin, which purchased the Educational Journal 

* Horn in i:iii;h::r.i''.i,. i -::. gi sduatod from Tate, 180S, and from Ebc 1 1 ■ 
Mfe TbUgllt •■!.)- -:<-.- i welvt: y:ur-.- u r.n.- ( i— . i . .ri i . l S'lu-maJ. Ik-rum.. -<-. r-. I nr, nf tlif luil..' 
Co.. anil 1 1 :■•-.! l in.- death ut litn hr ither, a real-«slate an.! m 
■ ' -'.lied to lliat t)u«inr«, in wlrici-li« hi* since bo-n engsetfl. 
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ami has since been known as The School Bulletin and New York 
•Hale Educational Journal, has been from the first owned and 
trolled by its present editor, and has never asked or been offered 
official recognition. Indeed when it took aides with the teacher 
against the arbitrary exercise of official power in the famous Oil- 
in on r-T loose controversy of 1880-82, it had all the forces of the 
State Department arrayed definitely against it, in concerted effort 
to destroy its circulation and influence. But friends enough stood 
by it to sustain it until the courts finally decided against the De- 
partment, and Superintendent Gilmour and his friends dropped 
out of educational history. From that time to the present, it may 
fairly be said that the Bulletin lias been recoguized as representing 
New York teachers more adequately than any official journal has 
been able to do, because the editor has had the confidence and sup- 
port of the leading educators of the State. One may look through 
tho nineteen published volumes and learn what was the control- 
ling sentiment of the State at anytime during tho nineteen yeari 
upon any important question. 

A eurious illustration of this is found in its change of attitm 
toward Andrew 8. Draper, who was for six years Superintend*) 
of Public Instruction. The School ilulldhi opposed Mr. Draper 1 ! 
election, looking upon him as a politician with little interest in 
education, who took the place simply because the salary was liber- 
al. It still thinks Mr. Draper was not a great deal more than 
that when he entered upon tho office, but it happened that the 
sociatious of the office were just the environment ho needed 
develop uuexpeolcd strength and power. Tho JluUeliu was fi, 
observant, then interested, thon encouraged, until at the Bingh 
tun meeting of school officers it became convinced that the Sti 
had hit unexpectedly upon an educational leader. From this ti 
on it felt confidence in bim, and it saw wonders accomplished that 
have not been equalled in American educational history. So whei 
Mr Draper came up for re-election, it simply reprinted chronolog- 
ically the references to him it had printed from tho beginning, 
showing the variation in feeling from hopelessness to inten 
questioning, surmise, encouragement, confirmation, confiden< 
aud enthusiasm. The interesting feature of this review of thi 
past three years was that the variation of sentiment was not thi 
of the editor simply, but of tho teachers of the State at larj 
which the Bulletin represented with a good deal of accuracy 
dcliniteness. - 

A compendious index to the first nineteen volumes lias just, bi 
published, which makes it easy to turn to what has been said u 
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any subject or about any prominent person. The firat number of 
the School Bulletin was published in Syracuse in September, 1874, 
It consisted of eight pages, 'M x 14 inches. After its union with 
the Educational Journal, it appeared in April, 1875, with sixteen 
pages, but has not since been changed in form or size or manage- 
ment or ownership. 

The journals mentioned include all that can properly be called 
representative New York journals, standing for and standing by 
New York teachers distinctively, and dealing primarily with the 
edncational interests of this State. 

The New York School Journal spreads over a broader field, and 
claims the largest circulation among the weekly school journals of 
this country. It was founded upon a weekly journal of that name 
published as the organ of the N. Y. city schools. The earliest 
number we have Is that for Jan. 31, 1874, which is called " Vol. 
V, whole No. 158." It was an S-page folio, 13x18, edited by 
Geo. H. Stout. We have scattering numbers up to 180, for July 
4; but No. 1.83, for Aug. 1, becomes Jfeto York School Journal 
and Educational News, a little semi-monthly quarto, 9x11, of 
10 pages, more than half given to advertising. The editors are 
now Wm, L. Stone and Amos M. Kellogg, who say : 

Having purchased The. Nem York Scfowl Jan r mil, we shall unite with it the 
interests of the Ulxttrated FA'i^itinmd ;Vcriw. am] those of the Cottnje Review. 

In the number for Dec. 5, the editors and publishers become 
Amos M. Kellogg and J. W. Merrill, Mr. Stone retiring, but tak- 
ing charge for a while of a collegiate department, while Mr, Mer- 
rill is to enlarge the literary department. " At the beginning of 
1875 (Vol. VII) the Journal was enlarged to 10 pages, 11x14^, 
which size was maintained till Oct. 10, 1891, when it became 24 
pages, 9x13, in handsome new dress. 

In the number for June 5, this announcement was made : 

The Teachers' PiMinhing Compiiay.—P^n organization by this title has been 
formed in this city, having fur its purpose the interesting of teachers in the 
publication of The Neif York fii-hool J»urn<d. :iml The Working TeiirAer. Those 
who engage in it do ii fur the good of the profession to which they belong ; 
Ihey have no selfish interests to subserve. Besides the Board of Trustees, 
there will tie an Advisory Board, on whicji several lady teachers have been 
elected. The entire management will be under the direction of earnest edu- 
cators in Brooklyn and New York.— (vii. 380). 

Accordingly the nest number is "published by the Teachers', 
Association," subsequently, " The Teachers' Publishing Co. ;" but 
it is said : 
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It will Mi ill continue to be edited by Mr. A. M. Kellogg, and both of the 

former proprietors will retain an interest in the new enterprise. 

This scheme was not successful. The Brooklyn Jettfnat of 
Education said of it (i. 303) i 

Efforts nre being made to maintain the AVw York &A00I Journal, and u 
number of teachers have been applied to to furnish the money with which to 
organize a Teachers' Publishing Company, for the purpose of disseminating. 
In the most energetic mid oOmpUte manner possible, all that seems to he uola- 
ble In tiie educational world. We are informed that, they have purchased the 
.Vital Turk School Journal, and have retained the services of Mr. Amos M. Kel- 
logg, as editor ; that they desire to render the ■hurim! interesting and useful, 
and invite their fellow teachers to help them in litis work, and thoj Hit (or 
increased subscriptions; they want a large number who will actually take 
hold in this work with them. 

The object is no doubt a laudable one — it certainly is ambitious : but m d* 
not think that It is possible to combine tin.- elements of successful rividry in 
the publishers' and printers' business under the circumstances, In view of Hie 
fact that " matters notable in the educational world " are pretty well taken 
care of by the Messrs. Scribner. Armstrong A Co., the Appletons. Harpers. 
Barnes, and a host of other enterprising and successful publishing houses. 

On the whole, we advise the controllers of the Journal to stick I" legiii 
mate work, and our teachers if they have any " loose change," to put it in the 
savings hank, where it will accumulate interest at the rule of 7 percent., which 
Is more than they will be likely to get in these days by going into the publish- 
ing business. A number of our leading principals have been asked to join, 
but have "declined with thanks." The Keely motor has developed much 
skepticism of late — and mystery abates rather than excites iuUrcst in new 
enterprises. 

80 with No. 234 {Oct. 9) only Mr. Kellogg's name appears, and 
subsequently the firm name became E. L. Kellogg X Co., by a 
partnership with his eldest son. 

With Feb. 13, 1876 (No. 2+3) it became a weekly of 12 pages, 
soon enlarged to 1(1 pages. 

For several years Mr. Kellogg had it hard struggle, but the tide 
turned when he published Col. Parker's Talks on Teaching. The 
book itself had alarge and profitable sale, but apart from that, it 
led the recognition of the School Journal as to some extent the 
organ of Col. Parker and of what it kept calling " the new educa- 
tion." Since then it has been increasingly prosperous, financially, 
and has recently moved into n new building erected especially for 
it. The Teacher/?' Institute, a monthly journal of methods, has 
also proved profitable, and the Kelloggs have started other jour- 
nals of minor hut specific purpose, including TJie Srhn/ar's Com- 
panion, Treasure Trove, The Primary School Journal, Our Time.*, 
iiml fuliiritlimirtl /-hint Jal ions. In its judgment of nun and of 
measures the Journal has beim too vacillating to wield inlluence, 
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but it has distributed among teachers a vast amount of material of 
varying degrees of value. 

The National Teachers' Monthly, after Vol. Ill, Barnes's Teach- 
ers' Monthly, was an energetic attempt by a powerful publishing- 
house to establish an educational journal of real merit. It began 
in November, 1874, as an octavo of (i4 pages, Ox&J, at a dollar a 
year. The articles were signed by authors of repute, and Jere- 
miah Mahony was secured for editor— a man whose caustic articles 
in the Chicago Teacherh&d attracted wide attention. Someof his 
best work was done in the number for May, ]875, where he hit off 
the various types of principals ; and here are hia " Miscellaneous 
Questions" for an examination (i. 231) : 

1. To which kingdom do these articles belong? Cabbage, Pork, Coal, 
Catnip. 

2. Why is water wet ? 

3. What color is the worm 1 

4. What relation la your aunt to you 1 

5. Why not I 

6. If you doti't like that study best, wliy do you 1 

Tell anything miscellaneous you know ; or if not, something you don't know. 

He believed in national education, and in Bible-reading in 
schools ; disbelieved in corporal punishment, normal schools and 
close grading ; advocated reform-schools ; and was excellent at a 
critical review, as where he introduces an editorial thus : 

The following extract from an article by E. 0. Vaile in Popular Seimee 
Monthly is presented because its views are at once so philosophical and so im- 
practical, so suggestive of good methods and so calculated to mislead the un- 
wary, tbat we think it, should be read by all educators, as also the answer to 
it.— (ii, 16). 

Here is a characteristic utterance : 

A number of clerical and editorial debaters in the West are discussing the 
question, " Which is worse, lace or wine 1" Idiots ! Neither is bad, if hon- 
estly obtained and properly used. So, " to dance or not to dance " is a foolish 
question. There are many dangerous things, dangerous on account of what 
they may lead to ; but the only two mortal sins are niiehastlty in woman and 
dishonesty in man.— (Ii. 279). 

Of course such utterances brought criticism, and he thus defends 
himself against one charge often brought : 

It is a mistake, too, to suppose that an acid, incisive writer is a sour-tem- 
pered pun. On the contrary it takes a good-natured man to write fierce on 
paper. An ugly person cannot content himself to write angrily. If passion 
controls, no legitimate severity can be indulged in. The style degenerates 
Into abuse and blackguardism. Who wrote mute lirivcly Lli:m I lorace Greeley T 
Yet who had a kindlier or more gentle disposition ? If the truth were knnwn, 
we venture it would be found that Junius wrote smiling. Good writing is 
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like good acting. There is feeling in it. but it must be con milled, nut control, 
The reader who makes us weep should have tears fn his voice, hut he must 
not blubber.— (ii. 375). 

But his work failed. Ilia eccentricities itnnoycd his publishers, 
their restrictions hampered liim, and after two years of it, this 
brief editorial appears in the number for December, 1876: 



Washington ScnooL, Chicago. Nov. lfi, 1878. 

With this number the Editorial conDection of the undersigned with the 
Monthly ends. ' ' Good-bye, old friends ! " J. Maiiony. 

His successor imitated Mr. Mahony's sprightlhicss, but was 
careful to teach that the world was round or flat according to the 
wishes of the committee. At first he gave much more attention to 
school matters in New York. Gov. Robinaon's message is at- 
tacked (iii. 15d) ; State publication of text-books is naturally ridi- 
culed (iii. 310); ho is even ready to overturn the State system and 
evolve a new one out of his inner consciousness (iii. 11C). But 
this did not last long, and the Monthly soon went back to gener- 
alities. 

At the beginning of Vol. V, the editor Bays, modestly : 

We have made our Monthly a real educational Journal. Our contributed 
articles are thoughtful and instructive, our editorials «rc | Tactical, and we give 
a careful selection of History Notes, fled en co No Lea, and Mathematics, each 
month. Our Table Talk Is not dull, and the Story Comer is bright and excel- 
lent, and the general appearance of the Journal is the best in the country. 
Each number is elcctrotyped. » * • 

It lias been seriously charged that we arc an advertising medium for our 
publishers. The charge is utterly and totally false. It fs the settled purpoie 
of both publishers and editor to make this Monthly entirely free from anything 
and everything pertaining to the advertisement of wares. Nobooka have been 
so severely criticised as those issued by our publishers. We challenge one of our 
readers to bring proof to show that we exist as an advertising agency. If wo 
cannot sustain this Monthly as a first-class educational .journal, we shall not 
continue at all. It has been so sustained in the past, and from present appear- 
is likely not to die. 

But present appearances were deceptive, for the Teachers' 
Monthly died at the close of the sixth volume. In the midst of it 
the editor moralized as follows : 

DO EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS PAY ? 

Theoretically always, practically seldom. Good journals pay a thousand 
fold, but notofteu cash dividend*. The Educational Weekly has said some plain 
words in an honest way. We quote a few of them. " The Educational Jour- 
nal Is an orphan. Teachers low down are too indifferent to support it ; most 
teachers high up, are too conceited to support it." — " Great educators expect 
to get the journal for nothing." — " Great educators are apt to be great hum- 
bugs." The Omaha- IJi'/li ,Scln»>l ad vines the Wal.iy to " discontinue its un&p- 
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predated efforts and let the teachers relapse into ignorance and barbarism.'' 
Biit how can those, barbarians already, sink to a lower level J Let us know ! 
Educational Journals do pa;-. The New York Bulletin pays. The Pcnunyl- 
rani'i Selucl Journal pays. The Sew England ■/'■uriuit of Education pays. 
Could not Bicknell, Wickersham and Barilecn. be appointed a joint committee, 
and a report be squeezed out of them in which they would tell — now ? It 
would be hailed with joy by a hundred poor, struggling, philanthropic, self- 
sacrificing and non-sustaining journals, now living in vain expectation of 
striking a bonanza. 

We honestly Iwlieve Mahony of the Ethtriitiutmi Wakly struck his shillalah 
on the right spot when be intimated thai the reason some educational journals 
don't pay. is because they are published in the interest of education f Teach- 
ers don't want educational journals except for fame and glory. Who says 
they do ? Let us hear from them. Now we are going to tell a fact. We 
shall not tell the place — not now— we may sometime. 

In a State Normal school receiving and expending over eighteen thousand 
dollars ayear, with a faculty of sixteen teachers, only two of these teachers 
take and pay for any kind of an educational journal. ONLY two! Among 
the pupils, three hundred young men and woman— our future teachers— hot 
GMb takes any kind of an educational journal. Who is to blame? Are our 
teachers so low down, even the best, or are our journals unworthy of support 1 
Winch ? Barnet'i Educational Man thly lives, because, — well we don't like to 
tell why, but we live (begging pardon of our friends and eucuiir.'s for so doing) 
l«cause we can't quite make up our minds to die. We've thought some of it, 
but a respectable funeral costs so much tiow-a-days, we have concluded that it 
is cheaper to live than die. so we live, and while we live shall try to be as en- 
terprising as tlic circumstances will permit.— (vi. 206). 

It at last decided to die without & respectable funeral, for I do 
not find a word of farewell in the last number, nor has my volume 
any title or table of contents. 

The Brooklyn Journal of Education was not meant to be, as its 
name would indicate, a local journal, though it began with a de- 
scription of city schools, and minutes of the meetings of the board 
°f education. 

The first number is dated March, 1875, a monthly octavo, 6£ x 
'•-k, of CO pages, at $2.50 a year. The editor was John Y. Culver, 
tiieTi prominent in the Brooklyn board of education. A sort of 
tree Teachers' Agency was attached, as this notice shows : 

Tenrlia-H seeking positions and those desirous of securing the services of 
an "petent teachers, can make use of a Reeo-rd /f»«A- prepared for that purpose, 
Bl the Rooms. 

This plan was officially adopted by the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion at the Fredonia meeting, and Mr. Cruikshank, corresponding 
secretary of the Association sent out circulars and blanks (i. 473). 
The registration fee was fixed at a dollar and some teachers paid 
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it, but of course without result. It takes something more than a 
" Registry Book " to conduct a Teachers' Agency. 

Two former editors of the Teacher, Messrs. Valentine and Cruik- 
ahank, have articles in this first numbor, and some attempt was 
made at the next meeting of the State Teachers' Association to 
have the Journal adopted as the organ of the Association, though 
the project was abandoned. As one might judge from knowing 
the editor, much space was given to art and to hygiene, the articles 
on the latter subject perhaps the most valuable in the volume. 

With the number for January, 1870, the title is changed to The 
Journal of Education vf Xew i'ori: Next month to the many sepa- 
rate departments was added a kindergaten department, conducted 
by Prof, and Mrs. Kraus. But the first number of Vol. II (March, 
1876,) was the last published. A card was sent to subscribers of- 
fering to complete their subscriptions with The Sanitarian, or to 
return check for the unexpired period. There had been much 
good matter in the Journal, but it was above the heads of the com- 
mon school teachers, and did not appeal to higher teachers as in 
any way a necessity. 

The Buffalo Public School Journal began a good deal lower 
down. It was an 8-page monthly quarto, 10\ x 16, at 50 cts. a 
year, started May, 1877, by Alex. C. Gordon. At the end of the 
year the editor says the Journal "may now be reckoned among 
the established institutions of the city. Its success, so far, has 
consisted in keeping within the limits its patronage allowed " — 
a pithy statement that explains a good many failures in educational 
journalism. But with the June number it slightly enlarges its 
sheet, in July it somewhat changes its plan, and in August it is 
announced that Mr, Gordon died on July 28. It, M. Evans & Co., 
became publishers. In Dec, 1878, a new editor is announced — J. 
W. Barker, who had been from the first the most frequent con- 
tributor. Ho broadened the scope of the Journal somewhat, went 
to State associations and reported them, got the contract for print- 
ing the State Association proceedings in 1879, and printed two of 
the papers in pamphlet width in the August Journal. 

But money grew scarce. The number for Feb., 1880, was omit- 
ted, and that for April wasprinted on coarse paper, and with July 
(Vol. IV, No. 3) the fight was given up — only 4 pages wore print- 
ed, and no subsequent numbers appeared. 

School is the brief title of the organ of the New York city 
toachers. It began in Sept., 1889, and is a weekly quarto, 104x14, 
nominally of H pages, but with frequent supplements. It is de- 
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voted almost exclusively to news of the city schools, and givea fre- 
quent portraits of teachers and school officers. Apparently it is 
succeeding admirably in its purposeB. 

Since beginning Vol. VI, December, 1893, the Journal of 
Pedagogy has appeared with the imprint of Dunkirk, N. Y. The 
previous volumes had announced Athens, Ohio, us the publication 
office, and the journal was really an outgrowth of the Ohio 
University there located, President Super and Prof. Gordy doing 
much of the editorial work. But the publisher has been from 
the first Albert Leonard, principal of the Dunkirk high school, 
just appointed principal of the Bingham ton high school. The 
■Journal is a well-printed quarto of 2i pages 74 x 10, first monthly 
at a dollar a year, but since 1893 quarterly, at half a dollar a year. 
Its best feature has been its book -re views. 

The Educator, a monthly quarto, of 16' pages, 11x13, started in 
Buffalo, Jan., 1889, by W. Hazleton Smith, as a journal of cur- 
rent history, has had much success, its circulation reaching well 
up among the thousands. 

The Teachers' World., a Journal of Methods mid Devices, started 
humbly enough in Ira, Ohio, in Sept., 1889, as a monthly quarto 
of 1G pages, Sill, at 50 cts. a year, hy the F. E. Howe Printing 
Oo. Curiously enough this same number, but with the advertise- 
ments changed and a colored cover, so far as the first four pages 
go, appears in Oct., 1889, as " Old Series, Vol. IV, No. 7 ; New 
Series, Vol. I, No. 1," issued by The Teachers' Publishing Co., 
New York. A duplicate edition was printed for Ira, at least till 
June, 1890, the editions having different covers and advertise- 
ments. 

By Feb, 1893, the title had become Common .School Educator and 
Teachers' World, with William A. Mowry, as editor, former pub- 
lisher of Common School, Education, which he had started in Bos- 
ton in connection with Education. It now had 44 pages, 8^x11, 
while in June the title became Teachers' World, a Journal of Meth- 
ods, Aids, and Devices, -with which ha." Iicen incorjmrated " Common 
School Education," "Rostrum," and " Current History." Ros- 
trum was a short-lived paper started as an advertising medium by 
TV. 1>. Kerr, and Current History had been published at Fairport 
by John Warren Ball, made up principally by reprinting from 
type used in the make-up of a weekly edition of a daily journal 
in Rochester. 

In Sept., 1892, the size grew still larger, 52 pages, S4xll£, and 
the subscription became $1.00 a year, but the title went back to 
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its original form. In October, the size of the page was again in- 
OMMod, to r>xl2. It is oonducted on substantially the same baa 
us the Popular Edwator of Boston, and has Imilt up a subscrip- 
tion list that begins to rival that of the Boston phenomenon, hay- 
ing already reached some 35,000, it is claimed. 

The monthly BdUMtional ffauitt was started at Rochester in Jan- 
uary, 1 865, of the same size and form and price as the School Bui- 
li'/in. it has few original articles, but is made tip mostly of extracts 
from reports and addresses, examination questions, methods for 
young teachers, anil the like, and has proved popular at teachers' 
institutes. Its first editors wore Alvin I*. Chapin and W. D. Kerr, 
but Mr. Kerr soon withdrew, and after various changes in owner- 
ship, it announced in February, 1803, that Mr. Cbapin no longer 
had any proprietorship in it. 

Of the journals that have had a brief life and disappeared, The 
Teacher was among the best. It was started in 1888 as a monthly 
quarto of 20 pages, StyxlS, by Miss Simpson, a bright young woman 
who elicited contributions from well-known writers and made a 
dignified and lumdsomu journal. Its special purpose was the fur- 
therance of industrial education, and its book-reviews were 
remarkably good. After throe volumes were completed, the 
next began. Jan., [891, as New Series No. 1,32 pages, N.lxlJj, 
but. the next volume was called Vol. V. It was not pecuniarily 
successful, anil has recently given place lo The -Varo Education, of 
which Sttp't llailmanu of La Porte is editor. 

The Loirwr and Teacher, u monthly I'i-pagc quarto, 9x12, at 
*1,00, began in January, 1891, but w.; have received no copy since 
January, 1893, and presume it has ceased publication. It was a 
handsome journal of much literary merit, hut inclined to wander 
into fields not purely educational. 

A different field was occupied by Querias, devoted to Literature, 
Irt, Science, Education, conducted by O. W. Monlton, a monthly 
of 1'i pages, 'Sjx'.ij, that began in Buffalo, Jan., 1885. The first 
volume contained 220 pages, the second 334, and the third 420, 
the last being paged on from the second, curiously enough. The 
last number of this volume (Dec, 1887) is given largely to "for- 
gotten poets," and 1 think the magazine afterwards became a re- 
Oftptaole for poems declined by other magazines, and for the 
recognition of poets whose merits an unappreciative public had 
neglected. 

I recently found in a volume of pamphlets Nos. 4 to 12, Feb., 
to Oct., 1842, of Vol. I of The Mental Cultivator; ,i Monthly Peri- 
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<"lir.nl tkvule.tl in 1,1m in-ltrnH of Edit ml ion. It was edited at 
Poughkeepsie by Isaac Harrington, Jan., then instructor in the 
Poughkeepsie Collegiate School ; but bears on tie title-page in 
the usual place for the publisher's inprint, 

Newark Hiirli ScIuhj] fi.ir Vniinfr Lstdies, 

James Cox, Printer, 

1841-2. 

his is explained in the May number, where Isaac and Sarah E. 

Harrington announce that they are to open a seminary in Newark, 

taking boarders at $200 a year. 

It is an octavo of lfj pages, 0x9, making with the index 190 
pages for the year. No. 4 opens with a "speech of Wm. MeGeorge, 
A.M., in the recent debate before the Poughkeepsie Lyceum, on 
the usefulness of the Classics." - This is in nonpareil type, and the 
jump to pica on page 53 is startling. The terms are 50 cents a 
year, and the names of the subscribers are printed, — among them 
E. Corning, Esq., John A. Dix, Esq., Gideon Hawloy, Marcius 
Wilson, A.M., Oren Root, A.M., S. B. Wool worth, A.M., H. Bar- 
nard, and the Poughkeepsie P.- 0. 

Mr. Harringtou is fond of curiosities, and gives several anagrams. 
He is not averse to anecdotes either, as : 

" First class in grammar," said t lie country pedagogue, " come anil recite ; 
Bobby what is steam? " " Boiling water, sir." "That's right ; compare it." 
"Positive, boil; comparative, boiler! superlative, burst!!" "Very good, 
you'll learn to parse soon ; you may take your seat,"— P. 88, 

Word* oddly "mixed up."— A country merchant advertises " Black men's 
gloves ; Plain lady's slippers ; Red children's stockings, and new children's 
books," 

Scholars please set these words in right order.— P. 105. 

But as a whole the Cultivator is uninteresting, and Mr. Harring- 
ton's original contributions are principally grammatical — as where 
he shows that the sentence, " A said to B that the teacher told him 
that he must let him have the book," is shown to bo capable of 30 
interpretations. 

Pew will remember The Educator, of Dansville, yet I have 
"Vol. I, No. a" of that little journal, an octavo of 53 pages, 
4£x7£, "published tri-yearly," by Henry R. Sanford, now one of 
the State board of institute instructors. It is said to be " devoted 
to popular instruction," hut only 11 of the 52 pages are given to this, 
8 being devoted to the Seminary and the rest to paid advertise- 
ments. 

For part of its peripatetic career The Kindergarten Mexmiyer 
was published in New York. Vol. Ill, for 1875, had been pub- 
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lished by Miss Elizabotli L*. I'eabody herself in (Jam bridge, Mass., 
little 12mo, llxi'i, of 888 pages altogether. With 1876, it t 
morged in the JVew Emjliiml 'Jnurnal of Education. This arrange- 
ment proved unsatisfactory, and after some further eiperimffl 
the journal was transferred to the editor of 7*A'' Sr.houl Itnilctiii, 
Syracuse, and Vol. V began in January, 1**1. ;l* l\iii<l>T<jnririi, Men- 
sew/rr and The New Education, the official organ of the American 
Froebel Union, edited by W, N. Kallmann, then of Detroit. Af- 
ter the publication of two volumes of LSS pages each, fiixftj, at a 
dollar a year, the Messenger with January 1, ISS'l, was fused witfc 
The Public School, of Ronton. 

The School- Room was started in July, 1881, as a journal of prs 
tioal help in the school-room, adjunct to The Softool Bulletin, 
was a monthly 8vo of 16 pages, HJxOi, at 50 cents a year, 
volumes wore published, but in July, 188'!. it was consolidate 
with tlio Bulletin, 

The Normal Inttruotor was started at Rome in October, 1887, 

by A.W. Mumford. It was a monthly quarto of 8 pages, !i -{xlS, at 
50 cents a year. At the beginning of the second volume it was 
made an octavo, G s ft, of 32 pages, but in April was moved to 
Syracuse, whoro it became a handsome quarto, 84x13, of 18 pages, 
* but after No. 10, for Nov., 1888, it was consolidated with The 
American Teacher, Boston. Mr. Mumford is now the Chicago 
agent for The School Bulletin. 

The name was revived two years later, Nov., IKitl . in a journal 
started at Dansville, N. Y., by F. A. and F. 0. Owen. Tins now 
Normal Instructor is a monthly quarto, 10x13, of 20 pages, at 5(1 
cts. a year. It.n primary purpose was to advertise the "American 
Correspondence College," but as the proprietors were threatened 
by Mclvil Dewey, secretary of the Regents of the University, with 
criminal prosecution for violating the State law, in July, ]s03, 
they changed the name of this concern to the "American Cor- 
respondence Normal." 

The School Gazetteer was started in New York, Oct., 1886, by 
the Writers Publishing Co., Harlan II, Ballard, editor, as " a cur- 
rent reference list of school books, literature, and appliances." It 
was a small quarto, 7x!t£, of ^2 pages. The last number I have is 
Vol. II, No. 2, Jan.-Mareh, 1887, 124 pages, 7x10. 

It was succeeded in July, 1888^ by The Academe, a monthly 
magazine in the interest of higher educational institutions, a 
quarto 7\!t], of 52 pages, the first number labelled "Vol. II, No. 
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1." The last number I have is Vol. II, No, 4, for Nov. -Dec, 1888, 
the size of the page increased to 7^x10. 

Of the type of magazines for school reading now so common, 
New York furnished an early example in The Student, a Family 
Ma.!j«tin<- and Monthly Srhool Reader. The earliest volume I have 
is Vol. V. beginning Nov., 1848, and giving each month at a dol- 
lar a year, 32 pages, (S^xlO, "much enlarged and improved," we 
are informed, "and in a new dress." The publisher is J. S. Den- 
man and the editors are Denman, Calkins, and Paine, of whom 
_^^g^^^^ Mr. Calkins is the only one personally 

^f ^^^k known to teachers of this generation. 

^T ^^L Mr. 8. E. Paine's name is first added in 

JW — _ ^k ^L the number for May, 1849. Of Vol. V, 
Wk No. 1, 11 pages are in brevier type, 
19 then 11 pages in long primer, then 6 in 
^HT pica, and then two in a very large and 
^^m^^F heavy type, with "exercises designed for 
^•Xt^^Jr little children who are just learning the 

sokman a. calkins. first principles of written language." 
Lesson I begins : 



The year is divided, so that Vol. VI completes only the third 
year, ending with Oct., 1849, showing that the Student began in 
Nov., 1846. The next volume I have begins May, 185t>,leavingagap 
of six months, or Vol, VII of the Student. But anew series is now 
begun, under a title slightly changed, and with the page reduced 
to 5^x8^. Mr. Calkins is now solo editor, and the publishers are 
Fowler & Wells. I have the volumes up to Dec, 1852, Vol. 
VI, No. 2. 

The next I have is The Student 'and Si-hcmlmaster, "New Series, 
Vol. I, No. 1," Nov., 1855. The size is now Hi x 8, and the vol- 
ume, for six months, contains 21ti pages. Of its subsequent his- 
tory I know nothing. 

On Jan. 1, 1S83, C. W. Hagar published in New York Vol. I, 
No. 1, of The Pupils' Companion, a semi-monthly of 1(5 pages, fUx 
10, on lines similiar to those of The Student. With Vol. II, No. 
13, September, 1884, it became a monthly, reducing its price from 
75 cts. a year to 40 cts. In the number for July and August, 1885 
(Vol. Ill, No. 7) it is announced that with its next number the 
journal will be enlarged, and known as The Pupiltf Companion 
and Teacher. I have not followed its subsequent history, but be- 
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lieve it was sold to E. L. Kellogg & Co., ami became i 
Cm/i/./iin'ou. (See page 34). 

It is hardly within the province of this paper to mention Sundi 
School journals, but of Tkt Sunday School Advocate I have I 
interested in looking over Vols. XII, XIII, from October 16, 18! 
to Jnly 32, 1SS4. It ie an 3-page, semi-monthly qnarto, Bi x 1 
for that time unusually well printed and illustrated. 
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Of the several attempts made in this country to establish edu- 
cational journals of a higher rank, New York has published the 
three that alone have proved successful. 

The Academy was started in Feb., 1886, by Geo. A. Itacon, 
prim-ipa! of the Syracuse high school, as a journal of secondi 
education, and was made the organ of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State. It began as a stately monthly Svo of 2H 
pages, GsH, but grew till the sixth volnme had fiW pages. It 
added abruptly and unexpectedly with No. 5 of Vol. VII, (Jnne, 
1893}, not for lack of support, but because Dr. I 
would not permit him longer to give it editorial supervision. 
Armli-mij WSJ from the first received as a worthy addition to ti 
higher literature of pedagogy, and its volumes are an honor to the 
profession. 

It is succeeded, practically though not nominally, by Tit AfiM 
Review, a Jovrnalaf Secondary Ediica- 
f in >t. start i'd -hiiiiKU-y 1. !s:i:), at Ithaca, 
by President J. 0. Schurmnn, of Cor- 
nell University. This is a monthly, 8vo, 
BG pages, 6^x 10, at 81. ">0 a year, 
d rests upon an endowment that 
makes it financially independent. It 
aims to unite the highest scientific re- 
search with a thoroughly practical 
treatment of all subjects, and already 
j. o. schukkan takM rank beside the best j 0(irna ] a j n 

the other professions. 

The establishment of 7'hc Educational Review as a monthly of 
high rank at $3.00 a year was generally regarded as a hazardous 
experiment. The Boston journal, Education, had proved so flat 
a failure both financially and in influence, that few believed the 
time was ripe for such a journal. Yet from the very first the 
tine km baa more than paid its way, and it stands easily at the 
head of all journals of its class in any language or in any country. 
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It was founded in 1890 by four teachers of acknowledged distinc- 
tion, under management of Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of Col- 
umbia college, a man whose powers are as remarkable for versatility 
as for profundity, and which are in both directions phenomenal. 
The Revieto is a handsome octavo of 100 pages, and readily com- 
mands articles from the highest authorities upon any educational 
topic. 

The five volumes already published, from Jan., 1891, to June, 
1893, are the beginning of what will be recognized as amotig the 
most important features of a pedagogical library, and form a fitting 
crown to the history thus far of educational journalism in New 
York. 
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